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N attempting to write on the international situation I feel 
that I cannot do better than hang what I have to say on 
some points made by Sir Norman Angell in the last issue 
of Tue Contemporary Review. “Can aggressor States be 
checked?” This article deals so well with the really funda- 
mental point of the situation as I at present see it that I am 
bound to come to the conclusions reached by Sir Norman. 
But my route may be a little different, and I shall try to relate 
them even more closely than he does to recent events. He 
began by reminding his readers that Mr. Lloyd George answers 
the question whether the Great War could have been pre- 
vented by saying that it could if Germany had known before- 
hand that she would have to face the forces which finally 
entered the field against her. This is perfectly true if we realise 
the meaning of the word “ finally ” as including the United 
States, for of course Germany did not know in 1914 that she 
would succeed in forcing America into the war on the other 
side ; but it is not true unless the word “ finally ” is thus fully 
appreciated. Germany knew perfectly well what European 
combination of powers she was certain to have to meet, and 
that, if she was to prevent Italy coming in on the other side, 
she would have to outbid them. My explanation of the cause 
of the war was not that Germany had any reasonable doubts 
about these things, but that, believing war to be inevitable, 
she chose a time when her war plan would be more likely to 
come off than at any later time that could be reasonably fore- 
seen. She was afraid that, if she did not start the war when 
she did, Russia or France would start it later ; I believe that 
there was justification for this fear; for both France and 
Russia were then very difficult neighbours, much more likely 
to resort to aggression than either of them is now. The mere 
fact that the Czar could only maintain order in St. Petersburg 
by mobilising the Russian Army is sufficient evidence of this, 
for of course as soon as the Russian Army was mobilised 
Germany must fight, otherwise her war plan broke down. The 
war plan, as we all remember, was to immobilise France by 
VoL. CLI. | 4I 
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the capture of Paris, in time to be able to turn round and deal 
with Russia before the Russian steam roller became a serious 
menace. 

If I may continue for a moment with history, before I come 
to its lessons—and it was my business as Under-Secretary at 
the Foreign Office at that time to know the history—in 
August 1914 the German war plan seemed particularly likely 
to work well for one reason, and for two other reasons less 
likely to work at any further date. The first reason was that 
Serbia was supposed to have fought herself to a standstill in 
the Balkan wars and therefore Austria could be relied on to 
go straight for Russia, which it was hoped would to some 
extent keep that country quiet. The other reasons were that 
Russia had begun to build roads and railways up to her side 
of the common frontier, which on the German side was 
already plentifully supplied with them, and this threatened 
to upset the German time-table. And, lastly, the Germans 
had just spent fifty million pounds (what a tiny sum that 
seems nowadays) on improving army equipment, and the 
French retaliation of adding a further year’s military service 
had had no time to take effect. 

Let us see where this leads us in comparison with the 
present position. Germany and her allies were then afraid of 
waiting, but I do not think that Hitler and his allies now are 
really in the least afraid of waiting, for they know that there 
is no chance of their being attacked. Aggression in Europe 
quite certainly can now only come from them. Secondly, the 
old balance of power was in no sense a condition of full 
security against an aggressor. The balance was liable and 
indeed certain to tip up, as it is in the nature of balances to 
do. But that is precisely the position that we are in to-day 
unless and until the League system can be made genuinely to 
operate against aggressors whoever they be. And of course 
Hitler and Mussolini and Japan are much more likely to 
disturb it than were Germany and her allies in 1914. They 
will no doubt allege when they do that they have to defend 
themselves against the Communist menace, but this of course 
is common form. A sign of the times surely in this matter is 
that on October 28th Mussolini said with complete bluntness 
that Bolshevism must be eliminated from Europe, beginning 
with Spain. And while the balance is likely to be disturbed 
only by the would-be aggressors, surely we must realise that 
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those would-be aggressors are very much more likely to win 
than Germany and her allies at the beginning of the Great 
War. Moreover, they could hardly now begin a war except in 
the middle of Europe without touching the British Empire, 
and therefore bringing us right into the war much more 
certainly than we were brought in by the invasion of Belgium. 
The moral is that war in Europe would be at any rate a good 
deal less certain than it now is, if it were known in advance 
for certain that under a restored League system we should be 
bound to come in. This surely is also true, when we remember 
America’s entry into the war in 1917, that war can never bea 
careful game played out to the end by the original protagonists 
as if it were chess. It is much more like a game of blind man’s 
buff with everyone blindfolded and liable to cannon into any 
one else at any time. Wherefore the cry on the Government 
side—let us keep the Empire out whatever happens—is 
foolish, and likely to be fatally foolish. But then it will be 
too late. 

I will now turn to another quotation from Sir Norman’s 
article and see where it willlead me. He says, very truly, that, 
even though Germany had before the war all her colonies 
and possessions, yet war came—for great possessions are no 
preventive. Nothing, I think, can possibly prevent war except 
a conviction in the minds of would-be aggressors that it would 
be absolutely fatal. Yet if we had a complete League system, 
even this will never stop dictators from making war if they 
think it is their last chance of remaining in power. When a 
dictator sees a lamp-post in front of him, not as a shedder 
of light but as a suspender of despots, he will gamble. For 
after all, with war there is no telling. He may conceivably 
come through. 

Here is another point made by Sir Norman which has its 
lessons for the proper understanding of the international 
situation to-day. Though we had solved many differences 
with Germany before the war—Morocco, the Bagdad rail- 
way, and African spheres of influences—yet war came. This is 
quite true. But I remember when I was a student of Pada- 
gogik at Jena in 1899 there was a school of pamphleteers at 
work beginning to develop what became the full-blown theory 
of Machtpolitik of later years. That was of course long before 
the Kaiser’s “ shining armour ” speech of 1909 ; but already 
at theend of last century the theory was being developed that 
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Germany would never get anything she wanted unless she 
made other nations afraid. That is always an element which 
must be reckoned with in the German attitude. With this 
theory naturally developing it became inevitable that all the 
friendly arrangements that Grey afterwards made with Ger- 
many in order to give her more of a “ place in the sun ” were 
reckoned by many to be proofs that England was weak and 
could safely be squeezed to give away more and more. It was 
this feeling, as we all remember, which was played upon as 
the strength of the German fleet was increased. England, 
according to the German argument, had given way, and there- 
fore was quite certain to go on giving way if only the attitude 
of threats was sufficiently persisted in. This surely has its 
bearing on the present German demand for colonies. 

I wonder, by the way, why this demand for colonies never 
takes the form of a suggestion that Portugal should surrender 
some of hers, for I feel quite certain that Great Britain now 
would be in no condition to resist a demand made upon her 
ancient ally. If the Germany of Stresemann and the Weimar 
Republic were still with us, I should be willing at any time to 
consider the question of colonies with Germany ; for, though 
the Machtpolitik doctrine would no doubt still exist, it would 
not be on top, and were the Republic still continuing, the best 
way, surely, would be for us to propose that she should be 
given a mandate under the League for her old colonies, we on 
our part, as a guarantee of good faith, being willing to accept 
a similar mandate for ours. But with Germany as she is now, 
or anything like it, any discussion of the colonial question 
cannot possibly be a solution of her grievances, but only, from 
her point of view, a fresh proof of our weakness, and therefore 
a signal for further pressure upon us which could only lead to 
war even more certainly than it is bound to come as things are. 

I have left myself little space for bringing things up to date, 
which means bringing them to the point at which Mr. Eden 
left them in his speech of November 1st. I am something of 
an Eden-fan. This does not mean that I ever listen to his 
speeches, for listening produces such a feeling of quantum 
mutatis ab illo (as I will shortly explain) that I cannot stand it. 
But I always study the speeches carefully next day. And I 
marvel more and more, every time I do so, that on the 
strength of them he can pass for a great Foreign Secretary. 
His last speech was an excellent example of his method, and 
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many members said it was the best they had ever heard him 
make. I have analysed it carefully. There was a column and 
a half at the beginning and another at the end which were 
general and meant nothing new. All the rest was simply 
brilliantly devastating overthrow of the ninepins which other 
speakers had been foolish enough to put up for him, except 
seven lines to which I will return. He never dealt with the 
essentials of their speeches. Here again I think I can illumi- 
nate the disasters of the present from the facts of the past. 
As Grey’s Under-Secretary it was my business to prepare a 
brief for him—from the House of Commons point of view. 
In those days there was still real democracy in the House of 
Commons. By the House of Commons I mean the procedure 
on Government business in the Chamber—it is this which is 
now stone dead. So I found out in advance who were likely 
to speak and what they were likely to say. I made my notes, 
and against them I indicated the obvious parliamentary 
reply, which in part took the Edenesque form without its 
cleverness, namely selection of the weakest point. Grey would 
look through my papers with his usual courtesy, getting into 
his head in advance the main subjects which were likely to 
be raised, but entirely ignoring both at that stage and later 
anything which even remotely resembled a debating point. 
He said to me once: “ One should always see the best points 
of any critics’ case, and try to answer them in a way which 
will lead to better understanding of our policy.”’ Grey there- 
fore, in winding-up the recent debate, would have tackled the 
main points: had non-intervention on balance helped 
Franco unduly? Where was it likely to lead us? Could we 
trust Mussolini? (and Grey was always frank on this sort of 
matter, even when he was dealing with Russian Grand Dukes 
occupying a further part of Persia). Had we to put up with 
Mussolini (as then with the Grand Dukes) because of some 
other interest ? If so, and if this other interest was the avoid- 
ance of war, what were the probabilities of war, and would 
trusting Mussolini make them greater or less? On all this the 
House was left by Mr. Eden in as deep a fog as ever. And that 
in a speech in which he said he was going, “ as nearly as I feel 
I can,” to be “ appallingly frank ”! The best I can say of it 
all is that the speech did not truckle to Mussolini as the 
Prime Minister had done on the closing day of last session— 
October 21st. When the latter said, for instance, that there 
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was no official confirmation of the landing of Italian troops, 
Mussolini having officially admitted to 40,000, I felt more 
ashamed of being an Englishman than at any time since the 
Hoare-Laval agreement two years ago, and that is saying a 
great deal. When I listen to Mr. Eden I am only ashamed that 
the country acclaims him as the best Foreign Minister they 
can remember. It is a terrible comment on the fall of democ- 
racy in this country. 

And now for the seven new lines in Mr. Eden’s speech. 
They were those in which he dropped heavily on Mussolini for 
suggesting that we should give Germany colonies when he was 
not willing to do so. Very well said, no doubt, but it has a 
very terrible inner significance. When Tories see that the 
Empire is touched, however indirectly, they react at once 
through the mouth of their Foreign Secretary. But that the 
Empire will be touched far more seriously when we have the 
Franco Spain on which they are apparently determined, they 
refused to see at all. 

I have not touched China, being content to leave it as it was 
stated by my friend Sir Frederick Whyte in the last number of 
Tue Contemporary Review. I believe the keynote there 
must be the phrase of the American President, ‘‘ concerted 
effort,” and this from many points of view means patience, 
and | think there should be just a little more hope of things 
going right than there is in Spain. The real reason for the 
Cabinet’s continued immobility over Spain I believe to be the 
belief of several of them that Franco, being a Catholic, is a 
Christian. To them, therefore, the bombardment of Guernica 
must have seemed a highly Christian act, but I have not yet 
heard even a minor Minister suggest that Canton also was 
bombed in the name of the Prince of Peace. 

Francis D. Actanp. 


CHINA’S:» REBIRTH. 
URING the last four or five years China made, until 


the Japanese invasion, more progress than in the 
twenty-five preceding years. Indeed the difference 
between the mental progression of the two nations is instruc- 
tive. Japan had constituted herself a modern state many 
years before. The terrible and memorable earthquake of 1923 
shook down what was left, so to speak, of the ancient material 
structure; and Tokyo, for instance, was rebuilt almost de 
novo, and that city to-day might be Chicago or Berlin with 
its wide roads, motors and concrete buildings. Yet one has 
the curious feeling that the effort to make this outward and 
visible change in the realm of psychology has had the reverse 
effect, and turned the thoughts of the Japanese inwards ; and 
.More particularly because they had proved to themselves, 
and the world, their power to grapple with western material 
inventions. | 
China’s political progress lagged. She who had been the 
teacher had to stoop to be the learner: never an easy adjust- 
ment. She had to turn from the realm of thought to that of 
action, from the philosopher’s desk to the public laboratory. 
The tremendous change-over, too, from the dependence upon a 
monarchy to the active co-operation of a republic, only pos- 
sible because of an inherent democratic strain running through 
Chinese history from Confucius down, had to be assimilated 
by a people comparatively few of whom ever saw newspapers. 
It is in truth, perhaps, one of the miracles of this century that 
a country passing through so radical a change of government 
should have taken a mere twenty-five years to return to 
cohesion and unity of purpose. One would not dare to make a 
prognostication as to Japan’s reactions if she had had to 
make a similar volte-face. Despite the war-lords and the 
bandits, the cruel selfishness and inhuman treatment too often 
displayed toward the defenceless poor, China’s long heritage 
of a common culture has stood the strain. It has been 
strangely helped by that magic of their written word, which 
appears to us such a stumbling-block but which, to Chinese 
readers, draws them, the whole land over, into a mystic bond 
of understanding. 
People are apt to say that Japanese aggression has “ unified 
China”; but there is only a certain amount of truth in that, 
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though doubtless it has hurried matters. The idealism of 
Sun Yat-Sen was translated into action by the Nationalists in 
1926 when they marched northward from Canton. Its success- 
ful propaganda showed that Chinese people were getting 
ready to think things out for themselves, however wrongful 
we may deem some of this thinking to have been, and however 
badly directed. Democracy is the hardest form of government 
to achieve, for it leaves room for unwise as well as wise efforts. 
Yet the results show themselves quickly too ; and Democracy 
can retrace its steps, as China did, when she found that Soviet 
ideology was not suitable to her affairs of state. Possibly 
fighting the Communists was equally as unifying a process as 
trying to stave off Japan. For China has moved definitely 
towards the middle ideal of an educated democracy, with its 
individual freedom and expansion, and has rejected both the 
Fascism of Japan and the Communism of Russia. 

I had not visited China for ten years till my arrival in 
Canton last year. For the first five of those years there had 
been violent anti-foreign suspicion and attack, hard to 
endure by China’s friends. Yet we foreigners had to learn 
too: the chief lesson being that we must let Chinese beginners 
in western arts and even the science of government make their 
own way, letting them make mistakes, and stand by, ready 
to pick up the wreck when necessary, and again permit them 
to start on their own. Perhaps we had been too grand- 
motherly. We of the West know the long years and sacrificial 
technique which are needed to produce a hospital, a university, 
a civil administration. China’s pomposity, recklessness and 
ingratitude of 1926 and 1927 hurt, as youth always hurts age, 
for in these things we were the more experienced and the 
benefactor. During this recent year’s visit of 1936-7 I was 
more than a little proud that, apart from a few foolish talkers 
in the settlements, who in any case rarely contribute in the 
way of cultural benefits to any community, the foreigners in | 
China, for all practical purposes, had put into oblivion their 
sufferings and losses of 1927-8. They were accepting whole- 
heartedly the new régime: and this could be said of all 
branches, consuls, missionaries and the business people. 

As I opened my porthole on arriving at Canton in July 1936 
I looked out upon a rainbow: and my heart leaped up! It 
seemed a good omen for this new China of which people had 
written me. And when I left China this spring I felt even 
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more happy, for the promise had been more than fulfilled. It 
was as if at last one saw harvest springing to fruition from the 
seed which had been so painfully sowed by those many 
Western sojourners in China in the past, who had long given 
their best. And Canton’s progress was typical of what I saw 
all over the land. 

At the end of July the weather was terribly hot and my 
visit was short, for I could not endure it: but, even so, in a 
flash I realised it was a different Canton from my last visit. 
A consular friend sent me round with his Chinese secretary 
in a car to see the main improvements. Everyone has heard 
of the wide new streets of which Canton boasts, on which 
motor-cars run. The old crowded narrow areas are now inter- 
sected by these arterial roads, and await further demolition. 
This is not so difficult as one might imagine. Chinese houses 
for the most part used to be single-storeyed. Very well; if 
you pile up your front room on top of your back, and perhaps 

0 it again to make a three- or four-storey house, you have 
widened your street. The trouble is the expense this means 
to the multitude of the poorer people, to whom the most 
meagre financial compensation is given. If they do not do 
the work themselves, the demolition gangs do it for them 
and charge them for labour. I found this method of street- 
widening going on all over China. There are broad streets 
now in Old Ningpo, the home town of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-Shek. They have so altered the appearance of the town 
that people who have been away a mere two years cannot find 
their streets—they are non-existent! If only water or gas 
works could have been started at the same time, the improve- 
ment would have been even better, although for years elec- 
tricity has been used for lighting purposes throughout the 
land. China, however, has not done away with the pic- 
turesqueness of its gilded shop fronts, as has been the case 
too often in Japan. One of the pities of the present distress 
is that China must now be held back long from the installa- 
tion of other amenities which we consider necessities. China’s 
possibilities as a customer, especially in the heavy industries, 
were but beginning. The conceptions were in her mind. 

“Now we have made our city roads, we must have an 
iron bridge over the creek, instead of the old bridge of 
boats,” said one Chinese mayor to me; “ and then we shall 
think of installing waterworks, if we can raise the money.” 
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With the peace which, but for Japan, was beginning to be a 
settled condition, would have come equally the idea of 
municipal loans for community needs. Even in the farthest 
west, the ancient, turgid, hill-built city of Chungking, 1,500 
miles up the Yangtsze River, the last port of call, is opening 
up roads within its walls, though with much tribulation. Up 
its narrow dark flights of steps, between congested terraces of 
houses, for centuries men have been carrying buckets of 
water, two slung from their shoulders, painfully stepping 
upwards and downwards, bearing the water for a whole city’s 
needs from the river—by hand, so to speak. Waterworks 
would be a godsend there: and the city magnates were 
pondering how, how this could be accomplished. Public 
water is but one of the greater needs of modern China, in 
which the West would surely have had to aid, and trade. 
There is a student or two in England at this very time study- 
ing the uses of coal gas, for they will need that commodity 
also in their industries : and perhaps help to deliver house- 
wives from using dried bracken with its acrid vapours, 
blinding and stinging the eyes, for fuel. The possibilities of 
China’s Four Hundred Million Customers are very attractive 
—if only there could be peace. 

In this rebirth of China there was a will, a wish and a hope 
which were deeply encouraging. I arrived in Canton just 
three days after Chén Chih-Tong, the last recalcitrant against 
Nanking, had asked and been given a passage in a British 
gunboat away to Hongkong—the métier of our gunboats 
from Sun Yat-Sen onwards. Had he been denied it, he might 
easily have stirred the armies which remained faithful to him 
to fight ; and the streets of Canton would once more have run 
with blood. All Canton knew this and waited, with fear in 
their hearts. When they found that he had gone, their relief 
and thankfulness communicated itself in an extraordinary 
way. They wandered aimlessly, smiling, about the streets— 
something in the way we did at the Armistice. Chiang Kai- 
Shek had not been able to visit Canton for many years : 
Nanking and Canton had been at loggerheads, and Canton 
refused to send Nanking financial contributions. Canton 
accused Nanking of having deserted the pure truth of 
Kuomintang doctrine. In this she was right—fortunately, 
most people thought, for Sun Yat-Sen was too doctrinaire. 
Nanking asserted that she was working on his main principles, 
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and that was sufficient ; and she paid homage to his portrait 
every Monday morning. When in July Chiang Kai-Shek 
announced that he would visit Canton, the news was welcomed 
with an enthusiasm that spoke of a city’s thankfulness for 
long years of disillusionment at last ended, and hope for 
future unity. 

Another manifestation of China’s rebirth which caused me 
intense satisfaction was her renewed attention to her past. 
Ten years ago China was busy throwing this away with both 
hands. There was a time, indeed, in central China when a 
straw image of Confucius was whipped through the streets. 
Confucius had been their downfall, they said to me in Peking 
in 1926, with his everlasting reference to a previous Golden 
Age, to the importance of the Emperor, to his insisting on 
courtesy and ritual instead of “ go-getting.” In such an 
atmosphere no wonder China’s arts fell away. The makers 
of the beautiful glazed tiles, the colour of lapis lazuli, the green 
of jade, the yellow of ochre, which cover the glorious palace 
roofs of Peking, were reduced to four old men, whom the 
architects of the Rockefeller Hospital found with difficulty. 
They set them to work to produce similar tiles, and teach 
others. Young foreign architects from North America came 
with bursaries to study Chinese buildings, and stayed to 
build. They eliminated the overweighting burden of the 
Chinese roof, while keeping its grand straight lines and 
strength and the exquisite turn of the eaves. The few build- 
ings at Nanking and Peking, a college, a hospital, which they 
created showed that traditional pillared Chinese architecture, 
with its noble proportions and its enchanting colours, could 
be adapted for modern use, and keep its dignity when built 
up into two and three storeys. 

Chinese themselves are now raising great monumental 
buildings after this ancient style of beauty, and are proud of 
them. Dr. Hu Shih once said to me, when he visited our home 
at Oxford and saw Chinese tapestries hanging on our walls : 
One thing the West has done for us. It has taught us to 
appreciate our arts other than those of poetry, painting and 
calligraphy which we value most. You have made us see the 
art in our embroidery and architecture.” From that time for- 
ward foreigners building in China have been sad if funds pre- 
vented them from pursuing this “native architecture” policy, 
though perhaps in less expensive a fashion. Such mission 
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churches as can scrape enough money together are following 
this rule, and the results are as inspiring as any Gothic church 
over here, for colour enters into the scheme of a Chinese 
building as well as proportion. Our spires soar upwards : 
the long eaves of their roofs end, too, in heaven-bound points. 
Chinese municipal authorities also are conceiving that city 
buildings should be Chinese and beautiful. Hence the spasm 
of pain with which one learned that Japanese bombers were 
attacking the regal buildings of the new Chungshan University 
at Canton. It is set amidst twelve hundred acres of campus, | 
in which young China was going to get its hands healthily 
dirty, doing agricultural research. It was almost worse to ~ 
learn that the glorious new Civic Centre and Library on the 
outskirts of Shanghai had been holed by the Japanese. 

These Chinese modern-built buildings are expensive to ~ 
build, even though labour is still cheap. They represent not 
only hard-spent money, but a dream of abiding Chinese 
culture. They lift a city to a higher level. We used to think 
of Peking as the city supreme for her buildings, and she still 
remains so. Now there are as amazing creations of Chinese 
architecture, adapted by the help of the useful foreigner, to be 
found all over China ; such as the new University of Wuchang 
on the Yangtsze, one of the most beautiful universities in the 
world both for design, materials, and its position on a hill and 
near a lake. They certainly present a startling contrast with 
the small and insanitary houses of the working folk around : 
but they were only a presage of the nobler China that should 
rise, and they gave her leaders a sense of healing for the many 
wounds which her dignity has received for over a century. 

Moreover, in these new buildings there is “ plumbing,” as 
the Americans put it: not always acting as it should, to be 
sure. Fifteen years ago I was in a Japanese hotel in Moukden 
which dripped hot water at every pipe-joint, and where the 
switch for the electric light for my bedroom was placed. 
outside my door! Plumbing seems a Nordic gift which needs 
a certain firm assured hand over wayward elements, and time 
to acquire. But the Japanese had learned: and the Chinese 
were equally appreciative of good plumbing and were striving 
towards it. 

It was, of course, the spiritual unity that gave most ground 
for hope. Curiously, China was being best welded together 
by a song—the hymn of the Kuomintang, which has been 
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adopted as the national anthem, and of whose words I have 
made as good a translation as I can: 


For the people’s rights 

We firm will stand, 

One family, 

One united land. 

May our leaders long, 

Like a spearhead strong, 
Clear the way, nor delay ; 
Forward strive, never stay. 
We vow strength and skill, 
Courage and goodwill : 
One in heart, one in mind, 
The goal we’ll find. 


There is no religious instruction allowed in the schools—a 
problem which has had to be faced by missionaries. Their 
solution has been to hold a service, which has to be voluntary, 
before school, often in some other building. But in every 
school and college on the Monday morning the pupils gather 
before the dais, at the back of which is a large photograph of 
Dr. Sun Yat-Sen. At a signal, there is a three minutes’ silence. 
Thus do the young men who battled for the good of our 
empire and our civilisation speak, though dead, to young 
China! Next, all bow three times to the portrait of Dr. Sun, 
founder of the Chinese republic; after which the assembly 
sings the national anthem. Few things could be more moving 
than to hear, as I have done, 800 or 1,000 young men, and 
women too, sing in this fashion, and sing extremely effectively. 
This is surprising, as the tune is reminiscent of the Belgian 
national anthem and Handel’s Largo, was the creation of 
someone who conceived it in America, and ranges in gamut 
from middle C to upper E. They begin singing slowly and 
majestically, then press almost with jerking shouts as they 
urge their leaders to work (literally translated “ by night and 
day” and “not to be lazy”’)—a truly Chinese piece of 
governmental didactics! They come slowly down the scale 
again and end with yet another sweeping fuller tide upwards 
to unity. 

You have not understood their eagerness to serve, if you 
can begin unmoved to address these hundreds of courteous 
listeners, who are so often at college with the slenderest 
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resources behind them; who ache to see their country pro- 
gressing, yet are so straitened in their possibilities. I travelled 
all over China on this trip, from Canton to Peiping, from the 
eastern province of Shantung up into the tableland of Shansi 
where the Japanese are now marching upon Taiyuanfu, and 
then into Szechwan near the Tibetan border. Everywhere on 
Monday morning that ceremony was gone through, the song 
was sung, the silence kept, and the bows made. Nor was it 
ever done, that I could see, in the spirit of animosity or hatred: 
it was the purer patriotism of the desire and intention to make 
their country a better place to live in. In many places the 
temples of China have been turned into schools, or barracks. 
In front of the massive gilt contemplative Buddhas, soldiers 
were learning the weapons of war, and one wondered what 
would Gautama think. But soldiers, or scholars, in colleges 
and temples, or barracks, all began the week with this 
“Hymn of the Republic.” 

I climbed the ten thousand difficult feet of the sacred 
mountain of Omei to look towards Tibet, and I made friends 
up there in the cold, for it was December, with a small 
acolyte priest of twelve. “ And can you sing the San Min 
Chu Yi?” Iasked. ‘I can,” he replied, and stood up in his 
long grey priestling’s gown and piped up in his treble for me, 
while the old blear-eyed temple guardian beat time on the 
earth-beaten floor. 

It was as I was coming down “ the River,” as one calls the 
Yangtsze, that I heard of the capture of Chiang Kai-Shek up 
in the north-west. That capture achieved China’s complete 
unification in the hearts of Chinese of all sorts and provinces. 
From north to south, there was only one thought and word : 
“Tf he is killed, our progress will be of no use. We shall be 
eaten up by Japan.” The head of a large college wept as he 
spoke of it to me. I could only reply to him what a Canadian 
had said to me a week earlier, on the Tibetan edge, when we 
had been listening in on the radio to London and heard of 
the trouble over Edward VIII: ‘“ No commonwealth of free 
peoples depends on one man.” 

There were many more happy instances of marked improve- 
ment. So much has been written about the new position of the 
Chinese women that I can but corroborate the good news. 
Co-education is universal, perhaps because the money is 
lacking for two types of school : but it seems very successful. 
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This in China, which till now has segregated its girls! Their 
physique is enormously improved, and every school has its 
slide—or tailor’s friend, as one missionary woman put it, with 
thoughts of the seat of the trousers! Parks and children’s 
playgrounds are to be found in any town of any size and many 
villages ; and kindergarteners are laughingly exercised there- 
in. China was learning to play. As for the grown women, 
they take part to-day in all social affairs, and in this one must 
admit that the Communist fashion of dealing equally with 
men and women has had a good effect—except, alas, when 
the Communists take prisoners and shoot the women who 
cannot keep up in the forced marches. In Shanghai or 
Tientsin, where there is a large section of well-to-do Chinese 
living in elegant houses, they are very willing to come to a 
party with the foreigners with both sexes present, and the 
ladies present a most enticing appearance. They are charming 
in giving hospitality themselves. They have achieved a 
charm and a freedom in their clothes much envied by Japanese 
women who are still bound by their harsh obi, clinging kimono 
and long sweeping sleeves. Chinese wives are taken proudly 
out by their husbands to all sorts of functions, and their 
natural aplomb has soon done away with the gaucherte and 
silence with which they faced mixed society twenty years ago. 

This is just a little of what has happened to China since I 
was there ten short years ago. Mr. Cranmer-Byng, writing of 
China in his Vision of Asta, quotes Gilbert Murray’s words con- 
cerning “‘ the spirit which, since the very beginning of history, 
men have expected and found in the average common soldier 
—a will to endure hardship for the sake of duty and to use 
life as one who knows of better things than life.” In the past 
Chinese soldiers, living as they thought in the centre of the 
world, felt no need of this spirit. To-day, realising they are 
but one of a world of nations, they have come to love their 
own land and to prize their own genius. So they are dying 
with a gallantry and heroism unknown in their past, and 
which arouses our admiration: not for love of military 
prowess, but “ to save China” as they always put it, using 
the same word with which they used to speak of Buddha, or, 
if Christians, of the Man of Golgotha, in a sacrificial sense. 
They die—but they die in hope. Surely their name shall live 
for evermore. 

DorotueEa Hosiz. 


CAN FRANCO WIN THE SPANISH WAR? 
©: returning recently to England after a 1,500-mile tour 


of Spanish Government territory, I was surprised to 

meet with a widespread belief that the war would 
shortly end in favour of General Franco. Some had formed 
this opinion after the fall of Gijon and the extinction of 
resistance in Asturias. Others, taking the Asturian conquest 
only as an incident, had been led to the same conclusion 
through a general survey of the situation. They were aware 
that General Franco now holds some three-fifths of the total 
area of Spain. He is in possession of the mining and industrial 
region whose outlet is Bilbao, of the coal-mines of Asturias, 
and of the copper-mines of Huelva and Rio Tinto. The 
principal wheat- and cattle-producing provinces are also in 
his hands. In the military field his record has been one of 
steady advance. What checks he has suffered—notably 
before Madrid and at Guadalajara—have been in the nature 
of local setbacks resulting in no appreciable loss of ground and 
modifying but little the general aspect of the campaign. At 
sea his superiority is also marked. He holds the Atlantic 
coast, and has enough bases in the Mediterranean not only to 
safeguard his own lines of communication but seriously to 
threaten those of the Government. From Malaga and Morocco 
he can strike at hostile shipping at least as far north as 
Alicante. From Majorca Spanish cruisers such as the Canarias 
cover easily the whole coast from Port-Bou to Valencia, 
while the Savoya (Italian) and Heinkel (German) types of 
aircraft in current use find the towns of this same seaboard 
within easy range of their bombs. General Franco enjoys 
further the advantage of strong and open foreign backing. 
The prestige of Italy has been more than ever bound up with 
his success since Signor Mussolini publicly proclaimed the 
crusade and honoured Italian troops fighting on Spanish soil. 
And if it be objected that the interest of the U.S.S.R. in the 
defeat of General Franco is no less great than Italian interest 
in his victory—though on both strategic and ideological 
grounds this is open to question—the scales are still far from 
being evenly weighted. Russia, even were she willing to make 
such strenuous efforts on behalf of the Spanish Government 
as Italy is making against it, is too remote geographically to 
send a really effective contribution. 
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For these apparently cogent reasons the majority of the 
British public expects the early triumph of General Franco. 
In a few months, it is supposed, he will be in effective control 
of the whole peninsula, and in a position to administer the 
territory on relatively normal lines. This opinion, which, to 
judge by statements in the House of Commons, is shared by 
the Foreign Office, arises from a grave miscalculation of 
forces. Misconceptions among the public, who must rely on 
tendentious or incomplete newspaper accounts, are easily 
explicable. But that the British Government itself should be 
similarly misled is a matter for considerably greater surprise. 
Yet to those who know Spain, recent pronouncements by 
Ministers in the House throw grave doubt on the reliability 
of their sources of information. 

Leaving out of consideration the desirability of an Insurgent 
victory—as it would affect both the welfare of Spain and the 
real interests of the British Commonwealth—let us examine 
whether such a victory is probable. Supposing it could be 
won:soon by force of arms, would it mean a return to peaceful, 
productive conditions? General Franco, it has been noted, 
holds some three-fifths of the whole Spanish territory, the 
Government holds two-fifths. In point of population, how- 
ever, these ratios are reversed. Government territory contains 
some 60 per cent. of the total inhabitants. Of this number the 
majority are consciously anti-Insurgent, the rest war-weary or 
indifferent. The conception of hundreds of thousands of 
oppressed Spaniards longing for liberation from the “ Reds ” 
fades into the realm of fantasy before the existence of two 
million refugees, of whom at least half left their homes and all 
they possessed rather than await the arrival of the Insurgent 
troops ; before the further fact that private property has not 
been abolished in Government territory, and that thousands 
of shopkeepers, factory owners and small farmers are still in 
possession of their lands and businesses. 

Many have indeed had their property confiscated, in some 
cases at the whim of local workers’ committees, in others 
because they revolted against the lawful régime. But ex- 
propriation is by no means the general rule, and the number 
of Spaniards rendered hostile to the Government for this 
reason is not large. Conversations which I have had with 
scores of shopkeepers and peasants suggest that pro-Franco 
feeling among both the lower-middle class and the tillers of the 
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soil can be counted as negligible. Opposition to the Govern- 
ment on religious grounds, which is one of the main articles of 
Insurgent propaganda, has also been much exaggerated. The 
churches are of course closed to worship. When travelling in 
Spain I endeavoured in each town and village to visit the 
churches, and found that perhaps one in ten had been ex- 
ternally damaged. Inquiries usually elicited the reply that the 
priests had been shot or were in hiding. No one would seek to 
deny, or, from a humane point of view, to excuse, the persecu- 
tion of the Spanish Church. From the historical and political 
point of view it was inevitable, for too many priests had 
abused the pulpit and the confessional as canvassing-places 
for the parties of the Right. What stands out is that hatred of 
the Church was neither the result of Government policy nor, 
in the main, the fruit of Left propaganda, but a spontaneous 
movement of the people. Country priests were complaining 
long before the advent of the Republic that go per cent. of 
their parishioners were “‘ pagan,” 1.e. never attended Mass— 
a statement amply borne out by lay observers. In face of this, 
it is dificult now to explain, except on grounds of ignorance, 
implied comparisons between the Spanish campesino and the 
devout peasantry of parts of Ireland, Germany, and France. 
The Navarrese and Basques are a different race. Genuine 
devotion, together with their Carlist traditions, ranged the 
first on General Franco’s side. It did not prevent the second 
from declaring against him. The Basque Provinces are, how- 
ever, a small and unrepresentative part of Spain. Catholics 
who support General Franco on religious grounds should 
realise that, in the event of his triumph, their Church’s task 
would be not so much the rescue, as the conversion, of the 
bulk of the Spanish people. 

Of political feeling in territory at present occupied by 
General Franco it is harder to judge. But is it conceivable on 
the one hand that the working population of such towns as _ 
Saragossa, Seville, Granada and Cadiz should all have been 
wiped out, or on the other that they should have become 
genuine supporters of the Insurgent régime? Left-Wing 
strength in these towns before the Movement, as well as the 
bitter struggles which are known to have taken place there 
before the Right triumphed, rule out the possibility of such a 
conversion. As to the more recently conquered Asturians and 
Basques, General Franco’s own words and acts show that he 
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expects from them little but continued hostility. In other 
districts on both sides of the line many peasants may be 
indifferent to the outcome provided that they are given an 
opportunity to earn a living wage, but the industrial worker, 
who because of his militant qualities and quicker intelligence 
is the deciding factor in any political struggle, is now fully 
aware of where his interests lie. Even if forced underground 
for a time by a military dictatorship, it is idle to suppose that 
he could ever be won over. If in July 1936, unarmed and 
unorganised, he nevertheless overcame trained garrisons in 
Madrid and Barcelona, how much more formidable will he 
have become after eighteen months of service in modern war- 
fare? The rule of General Franco, should it come about, can 
only be a rule of force, subject at any moment to being over- 
thrown by a revolution of greater violence than any Spanish 
Right-Wing government has had to face before. It is, indeed, 
doubtful whether he could hold the country at all without the 
continued assistance of foreign troops. 

Such would be the unsettled condition of Spain in the event 
of an Insurgent victory. Even this victory, however, is far 
from realisation. On purely military grounds it becomes more 
and more unlikely with the passage of time. The reduction of 
Asturias was inevitable, and had long been recognised as so by 
the Government General Staff. Isolated in their mountain 
villages, faced with an enemy overwhelmingly superior in 
arms (particularly aircraft) and in numbers, the Asturians 
fought back desperately, and inflicted heavy losses before their 
defeat. The troops which this now releases for use on other 
fronts may not be in a condition to be thrown into a new 
offensive before the spring. They need rest and reorganisation. | 
Even if they can be used at once, the long-drawn resistance of 
the miners has given the Government time to consolidate its 
fronts, as well as to continue the serious training of a com- 

etent army. 
i I have whe some of that army in its finished form, holding 
various points of the eight-hundred-mile fighting line. It is 
well-fed, well-clothed, well-officered, and 99 per cent. Spanish. 
It has lost entirely those features of haphazard improvisation 
which distinguished the Government forces early in the war. 
It is not yet ready to undertake a major offensive, but such 
movements as the taking of Belchite in September show that 
it is learning the technique of successful attack. In a few 
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months’ time it will consist of nearly a million trained and 
disciplined men. The Government reserves of man-power are 
very large, and this figure is reached by calling up only the 
military classes between the ages of 20 and 28, to whom must 
be added some 150,000 volunteers of higher age. 

In matters of transport and supply this army is adequately 
served. Shortage of arms would appear to be its chief handi- 
cap, though this is growing gradually less noticeable and now 
applies chiefly to heavy material such as artillery and tanks. 
The offensive west of Madrid in July, which promised to 
disengage the capital and cut off the besieging forces from their 
communications with Toledo and Talavera, only failed to be 
pushed home because of lack of sufficient war material. The 
factories in Catalonia are now working at pressure to remedy 
this want, and their output should be further stimulated by 
the presence of the Government in Barcelona. 

If General Franco does not advance this winter, there is 
every possibility of the initiative passing to the Government 
forces in the spring. Assuming, however, that he realises the 
necessity of pushing forward while there is still time, on 
what point is his thrust likely to bear? Probably not on 
Madrid, which, though the civil population would suffer 
cruelly from bombardment, has now been rendered almost 
impregnable against direct frontal attack. Moreover, although 
the moral effect of the fall of the capital might be consider- 
able, Madrid is now of little strategic value. To the military 
mind the immense cost of an offensive against it might well 
appear too high for the material advantages to be gained. An 
attempt to break the Government lines in Aragon and, by 
pushing rapidly forward into Catalonia, to finish the war at 
one stroke, is a plan which would appeal more to a bold and 
confident general staff. Such a push would require the backing 
of an immense amount of men and material and would be in 
the nature of a supreme effort whose failure might easily be 
disastrous. Fail it probably would, for the Government front 
here is of considerable strength, and the terrain presents great 
difficulties to advancing forces, particularly in winter. The 
proximity of the Catalan war industries to the fighting zone, 
with the comparative shortness of the lines of communication 
between the Government forces and their source of supply, 
would be another factor in favour of the defence. There re- 
mains the possibility of a push down the Teruel salient which, 
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if carried far enough, would isolate Catalonia from the rest of 
Spain, and attain, though more slowly, the same results as a 
direct attack in Aragon. But here again the mountainous 
nature of the country and the strength of the Government 
positions are powerful obstacles in the way of an offensive. 

From what has been written it will be seen that the present 
military situation can fairly be described as a deadlock. 
Surprises can always occur on an eight-hundred-mile front 
made up of complicated curves and salients and of necessity 
lightly held at many points, but the probabilities are that 
neither side, given their present resources, will make any 
appreciable progress during the next few months. After that, 
the balance of strength should fall slowly in favour of the 
Republic. 

Military strength is vain without political strength to back 
it. What power does the present Government possess, and 
how is it using it? Two mutually exclusive descriptions are 
often given of the Spanish Government. Either it is described 
as the tool of Soviet Russia, or it is said to be so torn by party 
strife as to be incapable of disciplined rule. Clearly it cannot 
be both. If Russian influence is so strong, and if, moreover, as 
some claim, there existed before July 1936 a Communist 
conspiracy to seize the reins of power, how is it that the 
Communist Party has not profited by the magnificent oppor- 
tunity of a civil war to come into the open and assume the 
leadership of all the Left-Wing forces? If the Party was 
already armed and organised for aggression, why, when 
fighting broke out, did it not play a dominant part in 
resistance? The logical answer, which is also the true one, is 
that in 1936 the Spanish Communist Party was in its infancy. 
It has grown since, in membership from 50,000 to an outside 
estimate of 300,000, and even more in prestige. But it still 
lags far behind both the Anarchists and the Socialists, and in 
numbers, though not in drive, it cannot even compare with 
the Centre and Left Republicans who support the Govern- 
ment. Nevertheless Russian influences may be present in a 
disguised form outside the Communist Party? Certainly they 
may. Le Matin, which is strongly pro-Franco, recently 
accepted the figure of 1,000 Russians fighting with the Govern- 
ment forces, but suggested that “ five or six times” that 
number were working behind the lines to disseminate propa- 
ganda and control administration. Against this estimate I 
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must place on record my own experience, which was that in 
the course of a 1,500-mile tour during which I stayed in 
Barcelona, Valencia, Madrid, and a number of towns and 
villages in the centre and south, I met two Russian soldiers. 
The five thousand Russian civilian agents were cleverly con- 
cealed, for though my business took me into ministries, centres 
of local administration, and even newspaper offices of the 
extreme Left, no single Russian ever came my way. It is hard 
to take seriously stories of Bolshevik influence when one 
recalls that in December 1930 the correspondent of the Daily 
Mail reported that General Queipo de Llano and General 
Franco’s brother—now in Majorca—were Red agents receiv- 
ing subventions from Moscow. 

Yet although Russian interference in the internal affairs 
of Spain runs counter to the evidence and to the feeling of the 
Spanish people, the prestige of the U.S.S.R. is undoubtedly 
high in Government territory. It is based on the kind of 
gratitude which an unarmed citizen waylaid by a gunman 
feels towards the policeman who comes to his help, or more 
precisely on the relief which a defenceless civil population 
bombed and machine-gunned from the air felt when the first 
chatos appeared in the sky above Madrid. Anyone who has 
experienced an air-raid in a town devoid of defences of any 
kind will understand this feeling of friendliness towards any 
Power which will provide the means of hitting back. The 
Government has of necessity bought arms from other coun- 
tries—not only Russia—but this does not mean that its policy 
is dominated by the suppliers. 

As to the charge of disunity and indiscipline levelled against 
the Government, I take it to have been true of the first few 
months of the war. It is the best proof, for those who need 
one, that General Franco’s attack was made on a democracy 
taken by surprise. A country in which, sixteen months after 
the outbreak of hostilities, there still exist four main groups at 
variance on many points and not afraid to voice their dif- 
ferences, is not a country controlled by the executive of any 
one party. There would have been an immense improvement 
in the conduct of the war if a dictatorship or council had been 
set up comparable to the opposing Burgos Junta. The fact 
that the movement has been away from, rather than towards, 
such conditions has perhaps been detrimental on military 
grounds but reassuring from the standpoint of democracy. 
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It has also, since a nation can be recognised by its faults as 
well as by its virtues, been a token of the “ Spanishness ”’ of 
the Government. By now, however, the necessity of political 
unity has been realised. Dr. Negrin commands general con- 
fidence, and his Cabinet as it stands rests on a solid foundation 
of popular support. Only the Anarchists remain politically 
aloof, but even by them no difficulties are likely to be raised 
in the immediate future. “ First win the war. Then adopt 
the form of government that the people decide on.”” Such is 
the opinion that I have heard uttered by men of all parties— 
and as often as not by members of the C.N.T. 

The idea that either terrorism or chaos reigns in Govern- 
mental Spain is completely false. Life in the country towns 
and villages goes on much as before, with the obvious reserva- 
tions that food is scarcer and that many of the men are in 
uniform. Work and the simple social life of these places have 
not been interrupted. Rarely can a nation have been more 
orderly with a minimum of police. It is easy to object that all 
dissentient voices have been silenced, but if this is so they 
cannot have been numerous. I have described elsewhere* the 
workings of an “ anti-Fascist”” tribunal at Jaén, where I 
was struck by the equity of the proceedings. The very large 
remainder of the population goes about its business and 
pleasure in a normal way. It has two main preoccupations : 
fear of air-raids and anxiety for relatives at the front or living 
in Insurgent territory. Lack of news and the division of 
families is one of the most pathetic aspects of this war. Lest 
it should be thought that I was “‘ shown round” I must say 
that, having procured a pass authorising me to go where I 
liked during a space of sixty days, I travelled without the 
assistance of the authorities and without informing them of 
my route. The only occasions on which I was given official 
guidance were on visits to the front and to a prison and a 
prison-hospital. In most countries in a state of war I should 
certainly have been suspected as a spy, but in Spain I met 
only with friendliness and help. 

GEOFFREY BRERETON. 


* In the Neco Statesman and Nation, issue of November 13th, 1937. 
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O much has been written about Ramsay MacDonald that 
Gi is difficult to say anything of value to supplement this 

spate of criticism and appreciation. Over forty years of 
friendship with him may perhaps give the writer some claim 
to interpret very briefly a striking personality. He has been 
called “‘ enigmatic”? by many writers, and it is true that he 
was difficult to understand. Some people accused him of 
coldness and lack of heart. It was not easy to get into close 
touch with him or to feel that he really desired your friend- 
ship. It was partly his Highland temperament and partly 
the struggles of his early life which created this attitude of 
aloofness, while the obloquy incurred by his speech and action 
at the outbreak of the war doubtless caused him to shrink 
from too close contact even with fellow workers of long 
standing. 

My first meeting with him dates back to the time when he 
paid a visit to the Settlement in East London of which I was 
Warden and gavea lecture to a Sunday-night audience on some 
aspects of the socialist doctrine. I remembered and noted at 
the time one sentence in his speech: ‘ No evil that is due to 
widespread economic causes can be cured by private philan- 
thropy. The sufferings and hardship of the common people 
may be ameliorated, but it is only by national effort on 
constructive lines that we can cure the diseases of the body 
politic.” The working men in that audience were for the most 
part shrewd and competent judges of character and ability, 
not easily swayed or convinced, but they were carried away 
by his enthusiasm and his persuasive oratory. In those early 
days I heard him many times and there can be no doubt 
about his remarkable power to influence an audience. When 
Keir Hardie became Member of Parliament for South West 
Ham and laid the foundations of the I.L.P., MacDonald 
became his able lieutenant. Keir Hardie told me that he 
never had any doubt as to the high position for which Mac- 
Donald was destined. He regarded him as a future leader of 
the new party, a belief that history has justified. MacDonald 
acquired a real ascendancy, not only with the rank and file 
of the trade unionists, but also with a large group of intellec- 
tuals drawn from various sections of the middle class. 

Whatever may be said of his aloofness in those early days, 
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he took the utmost pains to make himself acquainted with the 
men who were shaping the policy of the Labour Party. In 
some of them at least he created a feeling of warm affection 
that has not died down even to-day. When the fateful 
decision of 1931 was made they reeled under the blow. The 
majority felt only bitter hatred for the man who in their view 
had betrayed the cause of socialism. But with a few intimate 
friends it was only grief that they felt. Mr. Attlee, the leader 
of the Opposition, speaking in the House of Commons rightly 
laid stress upon his great achievements for labour and social 
reform, and few would deny that the Labour Movement as 
we know it to-day owes much to his untiring efforts and his 
wide intellectual appeal. It will be the task of the historian 
of the future to determine how far his action was dictated 
by a patriotic desire to save the country from disaster, but 
I have no doubt in my own mind that he believed that the 
economic and financial situation was full of danger. The 
pressure of the forces behind him was driving him to actions 
which he conceived to be unwise, and we must remember that 
democratic pressure within the ranks of the socialists is not 
always tactfully applied. Other leaders besides MacDonald 
may in the future have to face the difficult choice between 
submission or ostracism. 

The tributes paid to him in the House of Commons for his 
many great qualities are impressive in their unanimity. De 
mortuts nil nist bonum, but in this case there was no need for 
insincerity since there was so much in his character to praise 
without descending to tepid amiability. His physical and 
mental courage in the face of much suffering, his unflagging 
industry both as Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary, his 
knowledge of international affairs and especially of the leaders 
in other countries deserved and received full recognition. His 
visits to these countries (for he was a widely travelled man) 
were of great value to him when he occupied high office, and 
since so little reference has been made in the many articles 
that have appeared, it is worth while to call attention to his 
insight into the position of India—a country that he visited 
on several occasions. I remember talking to him when he came 
back with his wife from his first journey to that country. He 
was deeply impressed with her art and culture, and wrote some 
articles which were published afterwards under the title of 
The Awakening of India. His articles were very appreciative 
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and sympathetic and created much interest at that time. His 
next visit to India was as a member of the Public Services 
Commission. He made many friends on that occasion and 
gained a knowledge which enabled him to speak with sound 
judgment at the opening of the Indian Round Table Con- 
ference in 1930. His subsequent interventions in these long- 
drawn-out discussions were always opportune and did much 
to ensure the success of reforms that we may hope will change 
the face of India. 

I have always felt that MacDonald was never quite the 
same after the death of his wife. The Memoir which he wrote 
of her was a touching tribute to her worth, and Margaret 
MacDonald certainly was a lovable woman of exceptional 
charm and great ability. Their flat in Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
was a meeting place for all sorts and conditions of people, not 
only for advanced thinkers in this country, but also for 
socialists from all parts of the world. It was “‘ a workshop of 
social plan and effort,” to use his own words. He and his 
wife did very much to mitigate the quarrels which are certain 
to arise in the ranks of any new movement. The Labour 
Party was constantly threatened by schisms and disruptions, 
but both by his writing and by his speeches he was able to 
keep the party together and eventually to become the recog- 
nised leader in the House of Commons. 

MacDonald can hardly be understood apart from his native 
village. Lossiemouth was his home, and those friends of his 
who met him there met him under the most favourable con- 
ditions. For there he was amongst his own folk, the fisher 
folk that he used to visit on Sunday afternoon ; and it was 
there amid the whins and the heather that border the Spey, 
that he gained the courage to face the many difficulties that 
leadership always imposes. A Scotsman and especially a 
Highlander finds it difficult to unbend, but MacDonald was 
simple and natural when he was amongst sincere friends who 
had been tried over a long term of years. To such friends he 
would talk of his ideals and his hopes for the future, dwelling 
very little on the disappointments and disillusions which he, 
like many other statesmen, must be prepared to suffer. With 
his own family around him and amongst the people of his 
native place, no one could be gayer or more light-hearted. 
He lost that dourness so natural to the men of the north and 
seemed to become almost young again. He delighted in 
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taking us all off on some holiday picnic, and with his own 
hands he would kindle a fire in an open space amongst the 
heather. There he made tea for the many friends who 
foregathered with him. At such times he forgot the dis- 
sensions and the bickerings of politics, and all his talk would 
be of sheepdog trials or Highland games, of birds and books 
and the fisher folk of the harbour. At that time he was 
_ suffering a good deal with his eyes and this trouble made both 
reading and golf very difficult. Still I never heard him com- 
plain, and when I commiserated with him on one occasion he 
said after all they are only “ /ight afflictions.” I do not think 
he intended it as a pun, but was referring rather to the 
apostolic exhortation. Nothing indicates his true nature so 
much as his refusal to accept honours and his express wish 
that when he died he should rest at Lossiemouth, not far from 
the cottage where his mother lived and where he spent the 
happiest years of his own life. 
Percy ALDEN. 


THE® HOME*SECRETA. => 
OPPOR LUNI T i 


LMOST at the outset of his tenure of office as Home 
Secretary, Sir Samuel Hoare was called upon to deal 
with the vote for the Prisons Commission and his 

speech on that occasion impressed the House of Commons 
by the insight and sympathy with penal reform by which 
it was marked. He cherishes the memory of an ancestress 
whose work for the poorest and most degraded of prisoners _ 
has borne fruit in many lands. Elizabeth Fry’s devotion to 
the welfare of prisoners may well be an inspiration to the _ 
Home Secretary, and if he can approach the task before him 
with something of her tenacity of purpose he may yet quietly 
achieve a great work for which his countrymen will some 
day be grateful. 

The time is ripe for far-reaching transformation of our 
prison system. The obstacle in past days lay in the indiffer- 
ence and ignorance of the public, and in the honest but 
rigid conservatism of the official machine. To-day there is 
certainly a more widespread interest in penal reform than in 
former years, as is shown by the number of books by ex- 
prisoners, ex-governors and others, describing prison life. 
The Prison Commissioners themselves have for years past 
proved themselves earnest and successful reformers and the 
outcome of their efforts has been reflected in the Reports 
which year by year have recorded a series of improvements 
and changes achieving a remarkable transformation of the 
English prison system from the grim mechanical uniformity 
of a generation ago. 

The beginning of a new era may be traced in the birth of 
the Borstal Institution in 1909, when a new spirit and more 
flexible and human methods were shown in the treatment 
of juvenile offenders, with the object of replacing punitive 
repression by training for citizenship. Yet Sir Evelyn 
Ruggles-Brise who initiated this great reform was far from 
considering it desirable to make any corresponding change in 
the prison system as a whole. 

Twenty years ago when a deputation of Members of 
Parliament drawn from all parties in the House interviewed 
the Home Secretary in his room in the House of Commons, 
Sir Evelyn Ruggles-Brise sat beside him while, with iron 
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courtesy, Sir George Cave refused the request for a depart- 
mental committee, declining to admit any need for further 
classification of prisoners, for more careful medical treatment 
of those of abnormal mentality, or any modification of the 
absolute silence system which poisoned the atmosphere of 
prison life. Then came the unofficial inquiry set up in 
1919 by the Labour Research Department and as its out- 
come (in 1922) the memorable volume, English Prisons 
To-day, in which Stephen Hobhouse and Fenner Brockway 
gathered together the results of that inquiry in the light 
of their own personal experience and that of many known 
to them. 

Seldom has a critical examination of an entrenched official 
system had so speedy and far-reaching an effect. An advance 
copy of the book was read by the newly appointed Chairman 
of the Prison Commission, the late Sir M. L. Waller, and at 
once he set to work steadily, with his colleagues, on a task of 
continuous, quiet reform. The hideous “ prison crop” dis- 
appeared ; prisoners were allowed to shave themselves, the 
old tyrannous rule of strict silence was modified, “ honour 
parties ’’ were introduced in which prisoners were trusted to 
work without continuous supervision, while a friendly link 
with the outside world was brought into the lives of numbers 
of prisoners by the institution of unofficial visitors who were 
permitted to visit prisoners privately in their cells. Sir 
Maurice Waller’s successors have continued his work and 
have had the courage to make experiments which have 
already proved fruitful. The old prison uniform has gone, 
the exercise ground is no longer a hideous place; physical 
training is given to those who are fitted for it ; every prison 
has now a certain number of evening classes conducted by 
voluntary teachers, while in the training centre at Wakefield 
a variety of occupations are being developed and opportuni- 
ties provided for the growth of comradeship, and for group 
activity, as well as for a certain amount of recreation. For 
several years a small payment has been made as a recognition 
of good work by a group, which though itself trifling in 
amount, has had a remarkable effect both as regards the work 
accomplished and in the interest which it has evoked among 
the men. From the money thus earned purchases may be 
made from a canteen, or remittances sent to relatives. The 
system has proved such a success that it is already being 
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extended to other prisons and it is to be hoped that it will 
soon be generally adopted. j 

But perhaps the most valuable of recent experiments at 
Wakefield has been the pioneer camp which has now been 
carried on with success for a year. Here in a secluded wood- 
land valley a few miles distant from Wakefield a group of 
men live in simple wooden huts, erected by the prisoners 
themselves, and work in the open air in conditions approxi- 
mating to freedom; felling trees, clearing the ground of 
scrub and roots, planting potatoes and draining the land for 
tillage. A hut is provided for reading and recreation, with a 
varied library, the further end of the building being adapted 
as a simple chapel. Here men may gain something better 
than the sturdy limbs and bronzed arms and faces which 
make labour in such conditions so different from that in a 
prison workshop. They are trusted and no one has attempted 
to escape. A period in such a camp is especially useful during 
the later portion of a man’s sentence, as forming a transition 
to the normal life of freedom. 

The Borstal system has undergone in recent years a 
beneficent transformation almost as remarkable. The various 
Borstal Institutions have now each a special character of 
their own and care is taken to send every lad to the particular 
Institution for which he is best adapted. The older Institu- 
tions suffer from the fact that their original buildings were 
designed as prisons (in one case as an industrial school), but 
even here great improvements have been made, the large 
areas of land available giving opportunities for development. 
Housemasters are in charge of different houses who have 
some of them given up the opportunity of far more remunera- 
tive posts in order to devote themselves to this work. 

The best work done either in prison or at a Borstal Institu- 
tion cannot be measured by statistics. But the figures given 
in successive annual reports do show a steady improvement. 
In spite of the continuance of widespread unemployment the 
number of prisoners is falling steadily; in 1936 the daily 
average was less than 11,000 compared with about 13,000 in 
1933. For the first time in our prison history the Com- 
missioners were able to state, in their last Report, that there 
had been not a single case of corporal punishment in any 
prison, including convict prisons, during the year under 
review (1935). But in spite of the beneficent changes of 
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recent years, it would be a mistake to view with complacency 
the condition of English prisons to-day. In dealing with 
delinquency imprisonment is at best a pis aller. There are 
still far too many behind prison walls who ought to have 
been dealt with in other ways, whether in Borstal Institutions, 
or by being placed on probation, especially with obligations 
of making restitution. Until quite recently a large proportion 
of prisoners were in prison for the crime of poverty. The 
Courts had ordered them to pay a fine and because of their 
inability to do so they had to submit to imprisonment. The 
passing of the Criminal Justice Administration Act in 1914 
for the first time allowed the Courts to order the payment of 
fines by instalments, and in consequence the number of 
imprisonments was reduced by 70,000 yearly. But many 
Courts failed to make proper use of the Act and it was only 
when the Money Payments (Justices Procedure) Act came 
into force at the beginning of 1936 that provision was made 
for inquiry as to the means of payment of a person ordered 
to pay a fine, before the alternative of imprisonment should 
be enforced. This has resulted in a further reduction of 
imprisonments. Over 20,000 cases of imprisonment occurred 
in 1932 in default of fines or other money payment, while in 
1936 there were 11,623 such cases. But if all Courts made 
full use of their statutory powers the number might be still 
further diminished, as has been clearly shown by Mr. W. 
Thoday in the Howard Journal. 

Among the least satisfactory of these cases of imprison- 
ment are those of men who have not paid money due under a 
wife maintenance or affiliation order. In Scotland such 
claims are dealt with by a writ of attachment by which the 
money is made deductible from wages or salary. Our English 
system gives no relief to the aggrieved wife or mother ; it is 
costly to the taxpayer and ineffective in redressing the wrong 
that has been done. But still more serious is the fact that in 
1935, the latest year for which figures are available, 1,608 
youths and 99 girls under twenty-one years of age were 
sentenced to imprisonment, of whom over a third had not 
been previously convicted of any offence. Among the chief 
offences giving rise to this imprisonment were offences 
against the Highway Acts, breaches of police regulations, 
begging and sleeping out. In spite of repeated representa- 
tions from the Home Office, magistrates continue to give 
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short sentences of imprisonment, under the impression that 
this is the best way to teach a lesson to delinquents. The 
lesson actually learnt is too often no help either to the 
individual or to society. 

In addition to these cases over 700 boys and girls were 
committed in 1935 to Borstal detention. Unfortunately a 
large number of these spent some time in prison awaiting 
trial or awaiting transfer to the wing of Wormwood Scrubs 
Prison, which has for some time been specially adapted as a 
sorting house for the various Borstal Institutions. In some 
cases three months elapse between a lad’s committal to 
quarter sessions or assizes and the final decision sending him 
to Borstal ; often he has to spend several weeks in a general 
prison in similar circumstances. One of the objects of 
Borstal training was to remove young offenders from the 
prison taint and all association with adult prisoners; and 
even though the Prison Commissioners have rightly decided 
to remove such lads, who are waiting trial for periods of 
a month or more, to special accommodation for younger 
prisoners provided at Durham and other gaols, this is not 
enough. There is need for amendment of the law to provide 
that youths recommended for Borstal should, if not released 
on bail, be detained in remand homes and not in prisons. 

A further reform should provide for the raising of the age 
at which imprisonment is legal. Prison officials still on active 
service can remember a time when boys of nine and eleven 
years of age were imprisoned for petty larceny. There are 
boys of seventeen or eighteen imprisoned under our present 
laws who are mentally far younger, who have had home life 
and circumstances all against them. I remember seeing in 
prison an orphan lad of eighteen who had been guilty of 
throwing missiles at a horse-chestnut tree to get horse chest- 
nuts for a game; another unemployed lad who had taken 
coal from a colliery dump for use in his home. Many similar 
cases must be familiar to prison visitors. Young offenders 
should be dealt with by a fuller use of probation and by an 
extension of the Borstal system, not by imprisonment. 

Only gradually has the Borstal training evolved from its 
first experimental stage, and it is still handicapped in the 
older Institutions by buildings which were originally prisons. 
The whole admirable work of the Prison Commissioners 
suffers from this defect. Most of our prisons are in towns, 
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housed in massive buildings erected generations ago as fit 
expressions of a repressive system intended to be deterrent 
and punitive rather than reformatory. New methods have 
done much to change prison life for the better, but the prison 
buildings create an atmosphere which is adverse to the spirit 
of reform. It casts its gloom over officers and prisoners alike. 
These prisons occupy valuable sites, which in some cases like 
Pentonville are urgently needed for housing schemes, while 
the sale of other closed prisons such as Reading would 
provide funds for new buildings. The prisons of the future 
should not be situated in crowded urban districts, but in 
places where simple buildings could be put up with ample 
land around them, so that a large proportion of prisoners 
might be engaged in hard and healthy open-air work. Centres 
of reception would still be required in the larger towns, but 
nothing like our existing prisons. 

Such an improved background would give fuller oppor- 
tunity to the prison staff to do their best ; it would also make 
possible a greater variety and a better grading and classifica- 
tion of prisoners. The experience of the Wakefield Training 
Centre has shown that under suitable conditions prisoners 
can do much to help their fellow prisoners’ progress. In the 
open-air prison camp there is fuiler opportunity for the best 
influences of mutual aid to be exercised. 

The staff of the Prison Service are engaged on an unending 
task of great difficulty, for which the very best men and 
women are needed. For some time special training has been 
given at Wakefield to intending prison officers and a school 
is now being built there in which Scottish officers and officers 
of the colonial prison services will also receive training, 
and it is to be anticipated that further improvements in 
the conditions of service will follow before long. But one 
important branch of the staff whose work calls for the 
highest personal qualifications needs careful and under- 
standing consideration by the authorities. The prison 
chaplain’s work is unique. He has access to every prisoner 
in his cell. If he wins his confidence he can talk over with him 
freely the problems and difficulties of his life and be the 
means of liberation from mental and moral chains. Such 
work needs special training and calls for the best and ablest 
ministers of the Church to fulfil a task which demands 
patience, tact, and insight, sympathy and firmness. Bishop 
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Berggrav in Norway is a fine example of such a prison 
chaplain. There are good chaplains in some of our prisons, 
doing devoted and admirable work. But too often in the past 
chaplains would seem to have been chosen at haphazard and 
with very different results. 

The responsibility of the community for the prisoner does 
not end with the expiration of his sentence. This has been 
recognised in the financial assistance given by Government 
grants to Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies. In recent 
years the creation of the Borstal Association and the forma- 
tion of local groups of helpers for ex-Borstal prisoners has 
been a most helpful development, not only in finding suitable 
posts for the lads, but in giving them a friend in whom they 
can confide who can help them in other ways. 

To provide similar help for adult prisoners is far harder. 
Within limits, usually made narrower by restrictions of 
finance, a number of discharged prisoners and societies have 
done most valuable service. But other societies still work 
along fixed lines laid down many years ago and there is great 
need for better co-ordination, a task upon which the National 
Association of Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies is now 
engaged. Such after-care work cannot be carried through by 
an official machine, however excellent. It depends upon the 
co-operation of voluntary workers able to visit the home and 
to show themselves the friends of the ex-prisoner. There are 
not enough of such men and women coming forward to assist 
in this essential service. The State can increase its grants in 
aid, can secure better co-ordination and insist on a common 
minimum standard of assistance. It cannot bring into being 
the voluntary helpers who are needed if the end is to be 
achieved. 

It is not possible to find suitable work for every discharged 
prisoner. There are two groups in particular for whom other 
provision is urgently required : those who by reason of age 
or physical disability are unable to find work as labourers, 
and young prisoners who have received no previous training 
and have no homes upon which they can fall back. The 
Salvation Army and Church Army Labour Homes continue 
to be of great service in many of these cases, but they are not 
suited to be training places for young prisoners, nor are they 
adapted to certain other cases requiring special care. More 
voluntary institutions are needed, some like the training 
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centre of the Wayfarers’ Benevolent Association in County 
Durham, especially adapted for the training of youths, 
others which would provide for the older men. This is 
essentially work for volunteers, but it fills a gap which our 
public assistance system cannot do, and in every case where 
an ex-prisoner is thus kept from falling back into a life of 
crime there is a definite saving to the community. There is 
thus good ground to press for a grant in aid of maintenance 
from the public funds to such institutions, based on the 
number of inmates of each, and subject to satisfactory 
reports from Inspectors. For lack of such homes and training 
centres numbers of ex-prisoners drift back to prison. The 
aim of the Prison Commissioners to-day is to help the prisoner 
to leave prison a better citizen than when he came in. If that 
object is not to be defeated in many cases, more must be 
done for the ex-prisoner; above all, more to give to younger 
prisoners the opportunity of making good. 
T. Epmunp Harvey. 


THE ““FRONT®POPUEATRE -r 
DEADLOCK ? 


HE French Popular Front has been criticised both by 

its Socialist followers for not having gone “fare nough,” 

and by capitalist adversaries for having gone “ too far.” 
The statistics emphasised by the Government and their 
followers prove that business has been revived through their 
policy ; other statistics quoted by the opposition show that 
if not business, at least finance has gone from bad to worse. 
Foreign observers, on the other hand, whose point of view is 
less hampered by political preferences, are very often inclined 
to judge from the political landscape of their own country 
and, therefore, fail to see the particular features of French 
society. A French syndicalist will always look on an English 
trade union leader as a Conservative, though both are mem- 
bers of the same International; English Conservatives, in 
their turn, will be astonished to find the French “‘ Gauche 
Républicaine ” so stubborn in their fight against social pro- 
gress. English observers seldom realise that French workers 
are often owners of considerable savings bank deposits, that 
hotel butlers are often themselves owners of other boarding- 
houses, that one-fourth of the population are railway bond- 
holders and another fourth gilt-edged speculators. There are 
few people even in the highest State offices who have no 
peasant relatives, and still fewer who do not hope that their 
children will climb the social ladder. Briefly, the social 
pyramid and the distribution of income is a rather smooth and 
comparatively even one, and the middle classes, therefore, 
comprise more people than in other countries. On the other 
hand, there are many people whose great-grandfathers took 
part in some revolutionary movement and handed down to 
their descendants the Jacobin spirit. The middle classes are 
economically conservative and politically avancés ; they per- 
vade the other classes and influence their state of mind. 
Moreover, there is hardly any political movement that could 
succeed without middle-class sympathy. 

The bulk of the middle classes are democratic and, since the 
putsch in 1934, anti-Fascist ; they are strongly opposed to 
great warehouses, trusts and banks and what is called in 
France “ the 200 families” ; they believe in the “ consump- 
tion theory,” since their customers are the great masses of the 
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working population, and for this reason were hostile to the 
Laval policy of deflation. They joined the Popular Front 
movement and backed the great strike movement in 1936. 
Numerous small retailers advanced their commodities on 
credit to strikers and even spent money for the movement. 
Moreover, their confidence in the new era was so great as to 
repatriate savings from abroad in the first weeks of the 
Popular Front Government. They approved the new social 
legislation which in July and August 1936 put France finally 
on a level with other European countries. For most of the 
increased wage rates went to the retail trade, and it might 
be hoped that the increasing purchasing power would acceler- 
ate the marked revival in consumption industries since the 
beginning of the year. 

Up to that point the middle classes and a large number of 
peasants who benefited from the wheat revalorisation policy 
of the Government backed the social reforms. But there were 
other factors to counteract these currents. The middle 
classes are economically conservative, or “ classic” as it is 
called in France. Moreover, these individualists were opposed 
to devaluation and did not make up their minds to an 
increase of turnover at low prices ; the trade discipline which 
assured the success of the English devaluation was entirely 
lacking in France. If the small retailers could not always follow 
immediately the rise in prices, the wholesale dealers did not 
resist the temptation, and thus lowered the margin of retail 
trade. Considering the share of wages in the price of finished 
articles, the rise in wholesale prices should have been about 
16 per cent.; in fact it was much higher, and after the 
devaluation it went on at an accelerated rate. 

The Government did not dare to devalue the franc in 
time. When it did so in October, the reactions of devaluation 
coincided with the rise of the world price level, so that French 
prices were not adjusted to world prices and the workers lost 
the whole of the advantages they had gained in the June and 
July strikes. By March 1937 real weekly wages had already 
fallen below the level of March 1936 (this calculation does not 
include the advantages of fewer hours of work), the margin of 
retail trade had diminished, the middle classes had lost part 
of their invested savings (for the rates of stock and bonds had 
not followed the depreciation of the franc), export trade had 
not improved. Who was to be held responsible ?. Employers 
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accuse the policy of social reform and the uncertainty created 
by the strike movement. The Government, on their side, 
charge the employers and capitalists with the reproach of 
sabotage and of a “ strike of capital.” Neither of these factors 
is to be neglected, but they are interdependent. If the 
Government is to be criticised, it is certainly for its hesitation 
to devalue the franc despite the high price level and the 
heavy charges weighing on the Treasury. Devaluation was 
overdue. Social reform was also overdue ; the violence of the 
strike movement has shown that these reform laws only stole 
a march on revolution, for the standard of life of the workers 
had seriously suffered from the crisis. The Government did 
their best to stop the movement; even the Communist 
leader Thorez said that “‘one must know how to stop a 
strike.” The establishment of collective bargaining and of the 
mechanism of industrial arbitration was a masterpiece of 
statesmanship on the part of the Prime Minister. But 
employers could not make up their minds to this method of 
industrial relations, which is now in operation in all capitalist 
countries ; they hold that trade union representatives and 
State arbitrators are hampering their liberty, and that 
trade unions in general are prejudicial to ‘freedom of 
work.” 

This state of mind of the French employers was not reckoned 
with in the plans of the Government. In France psychological 
factors, and in particular the estimate of the Minister of 
Finance by the big investors, have always been of great 
importance. Vincent Auriol had not the confidence of busi- 
ness, and his menaces were not reassuring. Capital flew from 
France. Employers would rather shut down their plants than 
suffer trade union representatives ; capitalists would rather 
content themselves with no interest abroad than leave their 
money to a Socialist Government. New investments were 
rare, and engineering, which had a favourable outlook in the 
summer of 1936, suffered a setback in consequence of the 
“strike of capital.” There were factories which could not 
meet the demands of increased purchasing power, but they 
did not think of enlarging the plant or buying new machines. 
It had been hoped that in consequence of the forty-hour 
week and of the adjustment of wages many managers would 
rationalise and revive engineering. This hope was disap- 
pointed, for capitalists seem to have adopted the tactic of a 
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tacit conspiracy against enlarged turnover. Wholesale prices 
went up in an atmosphere of panic. The middle-class retailers, 
who follow the financial lead of their political enemies, did not 
invest the accrued earnings at home but sent their capital 
abroad. The stream of capital set flowing by the Government, 
by wage increases, public works, armaments and the Exhibi- 
tion was stopped after one turnover. The money pumped into 
circulation fled and did not return to the National Bank. Nor 
did the expected taxation returns materialise. The whole 
venture of purchasing power reflation collapsed, the State had 
more expenses and comparatively less income. The Treasury, 
which even in normal times has to borrow yearly ten to 
twenty thousand millions, did not find any more credit. Even 
the National Defence Loan, which was rather popular, had to 
be offered on conditions which must ruin the credit of the 
State for years. If it pays 6 per cent., business credit cannot 
be much cheaper. The precarious situation of the Treasury 
therefore hampered long-time investments in trade, in particu- 
lar building enterprise. 

This order of things may appear strange to English people. 
But French capitalists and managers follow their political 
opinions rather than their economic interest. The workers 
made many sacrifices for “ their”? Government ; capitalists 
were not inclined to be helped by a Socialist (or a Fascist) 
Government. The Government thought they had just to 
loosen the brakes of deflation in order to revive business. 
They would have succeeded had they dared to control capital 
and exchange markets, which they did not for fear of the 
middle-class investors. If there is any case against the 
Government, it is that they have not thought logically. 
They should have made no experiment at all or a more 
thorough one. A “ plan” without control of its effects is a 
contradiction. The Government have created a situation 
where their success depended on the good will of their political 
adversaries ; indeed they suffered capital to hold the Treasury 
by the throat. On the other hand, the case against the capi- 
talists is fairly exhibited by their attitude to the Treasury. 
The Socialist Minister Auriol could not even borrow call 
money, and the Senate refused authority for rescue measures. 
When Bonnet, who is neither Socialist nor Front Populaire, 
succeeded him in office, he carried through what Auriol had 
proposed and could even launch a consolidation loan. The 
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economic forces of the country are strong enough to make 
quick reconstruction possible but for the stubborn individual- 
ism of the middle class. 

The situation has been saved by the second Cabinet of the 
Popular Front with Chautemps as Prime Minister. It suits 
the middle classes, for it is economically capitalist and politi- 
cally anti-Fascist. If Blum was the only political leader who 
was able to force the “‘ pause ” upon the workers, Chautemps 
is the only one to make the middle classes acquiesce. The 
political equilibrium has been restored in the frame of the 
classical French economy. This cannot be said of economic 
equilibrium. Devaluation has impoverished many people 
who were considered hitherto as the basis of social equilibrium. 
The structure of prices has rendered competition difficult for 
the small retailers ; the social reforms have raised cost prices 
and eliminated many small factories (half of the factories in 
France employ less than 100 hands). In consequence there are 
fewer middlemen, the margin of wholesale and retail trade 
will be compressed, and there will be fewer people to live upon 
workless.income. In other words: the “ proletarisation ” of 
the middle classes emphasised by Socialist theorists will be 
much more marked than it was before. If French economy is 
to compete with foreign countries, it must necessarily get rid 
of the weight of non-producers. The coming political struggle 
will decide whether producers or bondholders shall govern the 
country. 

The political structure of the Popular Front will not permit 
the present coalition to settle this problem. It would be faced 
with strong opposition, and it is unable to lead France to a 
new plan. The Prime Minister has hinted that “ there are 
always hommes d argent watching the public difficulties,” by 
which he pointed to the proverbial mur d’argent which had 
overthrown so many Radical cabinets by refusing to lend their 
money to the Treasury. In fact even the most optimistic 
acknowledge that the Treasury will have to borrow fifteen 
thousand millions next year. The capital market will be able 
to furnish it, but the City will certainly not do so without 
more political guarantees. There are plans to “ enlarge ” the 
present majority. Certain business circles would agree to 
collaborate with the Popular Front, if it could be transformed 
into a “ National Front” comprising all parties from the 
Socialists to La Rocque. This fraction is represented by 
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Patenotre (who recently sold his Radical Popular Front 
newspaper to La Rocque), Finaly (who mainly for this reason 
had to resign his seat on the Board of Directors of the Banque 
de Paris et des Pays Bas, one of the greatest business banks), 
and the electro- and chemical “ king ”’ Mercier (who financed 
the nationalist Croix-de-Feu movement and at the same time 
the “ Friends of the New Russia ”’). On the other hand, the 
group De Wendel-Moreau (who ousted Finaly) and perhaps 
the Rothschild group, who are more favourable to an under- 
standing with Germany, decline any collaboration with the 
Popular Front ; they try to create a “liberty front ” com- 
prising all nationalist parties and some of the Radical deputies. 
The political mouthpiece of the first group is the former 
Minister of Finance, Paul Reynaud, that of the second the 
former Communist Doriot and the former Premier Tardieu. 
These different appreciations of the Popular Front are the 
cause of the violent hatred, the calumnies and the recent 
outrages among members of the Right. A series of lawsuits 
about the subsidies La Rocque obtained under the Laval and 
Tardieu Ministries will clear the situation. If they reveal the 
weakness of the present opposition, they equally show that the 
fate of the Popular Front is already a matter of discussion 
among its adversaries. La Rocque prefers to use it up, Doriot 
to overthrow it by force if necessary. Of these groups, the 
latter is sure to collect those former supporters of the Popular 
Front who have been disillusioned. 

But France is not a country of great political landslides. 
The recent local elections show a fair recovery of the Radical 
Party, great stability of the Socialist constituencies and a 
further setback of the moderate Republicans. The Fascist 
candidates made no progress; the Communists could not 
win anything, in spite of considerable propaganda, except in 
Alsace, where their new nationalist line had some success. 
If Paris had taken part in the vote the Communists would 
have achieved a slight success, for their influence in the Paris 
trade unions is still growing and the bulk of the unem- 
ployed dwell in the Paris suburbs. The party caucus of the 
traditional leaders has turned out to be still strong enough to 
secure a following in the constituencies they “ own,” and the 
electorate are not ready to change their political mystique 
unless the leaders do so. Moreover, the Radical success shows 
that the majority want to accomplish social reform in the 
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framework of the actual Constitution and disapprove of the 
Socialist constitutional reform plan. 

“ Structural changes” are advocated only by some small 
groups—the Bergery “ Frontists,” the Trotskyists, the Left- 
wing Socialists led by Marceau-Pivert and the J.E.U.N.E.S., 
a club of young intelligentsia, neither of whom has as yet 
secured mass support. It is common opinion that the New 
Deal and the reform laws brought France abreast with social 
progress in other countries, but that revolution is still far 
ahead. Undercurrents either of disappointment or in favour 
of more revolutionary tactics may exist among the workers, 
but have as yet not emerged to the surface of political life. 
Nor is there any movement for a repeal of the reform legisla- 
tion. Collective bargaining, social insurance—soon to be 
completed by old-age insurance—the National Economic 
Council, the Wheat Board, corporative control in the National 
Bank, State control over the armaments industry and the 
railway system will remain and will bring useful results as 
soon as the period of adaptation to the new régime is over. 
Moreover, the economic outlook is now better than a year 
ago, since the re-equipment of plant and rationalisation have 
begun, industry profits from the depression in raw material 
prices, and consumers buy cheaper than a month ago. 

One may safely say that the reforms have strengthened the 
general situation of the French market and that the legacy of 
the first Popular Front Government to the second was not 
as bad as the Employers’ Association would have it. The 
Budget for 1938 seems to be virtually balanced, confidence in 
the stability of the franc is restored—and the opposition have 
no programme. There is still the question of the “ pause.” 
Communists and trade unionists attack the Minister of 
Finance for his conservative policy ; State officials require 
adjustment of their salaries; some categories of workers com- 
plain of employers who do not keep to the agreements of 
collective contracts. Trade Unions and Left-wing Socialists — 
argue that the “spirit” of the original “ Rassemblement 
Populaire” has given way to a mere parliamentary coalition, 
which only conserves the old name. Though that is true, 
the recent Socialist conference made it understood that the 
Socialists are not prepared to consider a withdrawal from 
Government. 


The Radicals, on their part, will follow the policy they 
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adopted in 1936. The Congress of Lille confirmed its adhesion 


to the Popular Front and has given power to its representatives 
to carry on the work they have begun. The opposition to the 
Minister of the Air Fleet was shouted down, the Right-wing 
leaders of the North did not even try to oppose the resolution 
on general policy. The Radical Party will continue its réle as 
mediator between the Right and the Left and as moderating 
element in the Government. It will not break the coalition 
to enter a moderate Government, where it would be as 
helpless as in the late Laval combination, and it will not take 
the risk of once more losing control of the masses by abandon- 
ing what Daladier called in his final speech “ the old alliance 
of the tiers état and the proletariat.” Indeed, the Radical 
Party is eager not to appear before the masses as a handicap 
to social reform. As long as the middle-class masses will not 
change their traditional mentality, the Radical Party will be 
faithful to the Front Populaire in the political field and to the 
classic doctrines in the economic field. As they obliged the 
Socialist Ministers of the first Cabinet to give up the intention 
of controlled economy, so they will now insist that the era of 
the reform movement is closed. 

It was noticed that the resolution supporting M. Bonnet 
reads as if implying blame of M. Auriol. There will certainly 
be some discussion between the two parties in office on this 
issue and on the main issue of the “ pause.” But these dis- 
cussions will not alter the structure of the Popular Front and, 
therefore, will not cause its breakdown. Although the present 
coalition is not likely to raise as much enthusiasm and to 
develop as much activity as its predecessor, and although it 
will not be able to tackle the major problems of the country— 
such as the debt burden and industrial reconstruction—with 
more authority than any other post-war Government has 
done, its outlook in the short run is now rather promising. 

Heinz ParcuTer. 


P.S.—On November rgth, the Chamber ratified the develop- 
ment by a vote of 399 against 160. 


RUSSIA AT THE°*GROSS ROADS: 
Oise more Russia seems to be face to face with an acute 


internal crisis. Once more the Soviets are at the centre 

of public interest and discussion. And again, as often 
before, it would seem that the Bolsheviks are with their own 
hands destroying that confidence abroad for which they have 
so slowly and painfully laboured. For recent events in Soviet 
Russia—the wholesale slaughter of the Old Guard of the 
Bolsheviks, the shooting in one day of eight of the most 
highly placed men in the Red Army, including Marshal 
Tukhachevsky, spectacular legal proceedings broadcast by 
loudspeakers and secret tribunals in unnamed places, denun- 
ciations of old colleagues and self-betrayals by individual 
confessions, discovery of alleged acts of sabotage and treason 
in the most exalted circles, incessant death sentences and 
arrests at the centre as in the outermost borders of the State, 
and the endless hunt for the Trotsky bogy in German-Japa- 
nese disguise all over the Union—these have givena severe shock 
even to those foreigners most sympathetic to Soviet Russia. 
Everywhere the questions are being asked: Is Stalin the 
victim of persecution mania? Is his régime not undermined 
by these latest events? What are the prospects for the con- 
tinuance of his dictatorship ? 

Let us pass straight to the second question, for an examina- 
tion into Stalin’s state of mind would hardly be in place here, 
and the attempt to find psychological explanations for compli- 
cated political developments even in states governed dicta- 
torially is generally harmful and misleading. It will be asked : 
has Stalin grown stronger or weaker in recent times? This 
question can be answered neither with a simple affirmative 
nor with a simple negative. As the leader of Communism, the 
pathfinder and architect of the foretold World Revolution, 
he has recently lost very much of his power, confidence and | 
authority. This accounts for the dissensions and confusions 
in the Communist camp in all countries, inside and out- 
side Europe. For this reason Moscow is no longer the Red 
Mecca of orthodox Communism. So we can now see in Hyde 
Park two revolutionary banners—one with the Soviet Star 
for the followers of Stalin, the other, a plain red one, 
for the Trotskyists. And the accusation of the betrayal 
of the Revolution, brought against Stalin by Trotsky in 
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his books, articles and interviews, can thus be said to be 
justified, 

In truth the Stalin of to-day is no longer the man of 1933 
or of the years following the death of Lenin. From being the 
revolutionary leader and exponent of international socialism 
he is becoming ever more the despotic guardian of Russian 
national interests. But it is precisely as a forerunner of the 
next stage in the history of the Russian Revolution, which 
may perhaps be called the National Bolshevist period, that 
he has still further established and consolidated his régime. 
He himself is not necessarily aware of this inner evolution. 
He may still imagine himself to be a conscientious trustee 
of the Lenin heritage. Stalin’s present position may be 
illustrated by an anecdote which was widely circulated in 
Russia during the Civil War. Two friends met in a Moscow 
street, and one was telling the other of the shooting of their 
neighbour Mr. X. The other, however, doubted the authen- 
ticity of the information in view of the fact that at that 
moment he saw Mr. X. himself going by. ‘‘ Hush,” said his 
friend, “ the poor devil is certainly dead, but he still doesn’t 
know it! ” Stalin, the prophet and hero of the World Revolu- 
tion to be, has been slain by Stalin the tool of the dawning 
national rebirth of Russia. The outcome of the struggle has, 
however, possibly not yet been communicated to the Com- 
munist ex-champion. Theoretically it may be that Stalin 
still occupies the ground indicated in his famous interview 
with Wells; as a realist, however, he has found himself 
obliged to adapt his policy to the changed world situation. 
Whether later a return to his abandoned revolutionary posi- 
tion can or will prove possible seems problematical and on the 
whole unlikely. 

The transformation of Stalin and the present far-reaching 
internal political evolution in Russia are not chance phe- 
nomena. Both are symptomatic of the precarious foreign 
political situation of the U.S.S.R. The rise to power of the 
Nazis and the pious hopes of Hitler to win for the German 
millions colonies and an outlet in Eastern Europe have 
decisively influenced the divergence of ideas in Russia and 
the reorientation of Russian internal policy. The ambition 
and land-hunger of the Japanese military party have brought 
additional pressure to bear. In the course of later Russian 
history wars have repeatedly proved decisive factors in the 
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internal political development of the country, and, as Lenin 
himself once said, the Communists could not change Russian 
geography. The creation of modern Russia by Peter the Great 
was only the result of a struggle of many years with his 
Swedish rival. His great revolutionary reform was not based 
on any detailed plan worked out beforehand. The reform 
measures of this genius were time and again only adjustments 
to the challenge of the war situation. The Crimean War, 
meaningless and avoidable from the standpoint of interna- 
tional policy, had from Russia’s point of view a raison @étre : 
it brought to the country, five years after the Peace Treaty, 
the solution of her greatest social problem, the abolition of 
serfdom. The unpopular and unlucky Russo-Japanese War 
gave Russia her constitution. The World War, too, trans- 
formed the agrarian, industrially backward Russia of the 
Tsars into the first Communist State under the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. And to-day the very danger of war 
threatening Russia from east and west is casting long and 
dark shadows before. With the greatest possible speed she 
must put herself into a state of complete preparedness. 
Everything else must give way before the possibility of a 
German-Japanese invasion, even though the measures taken 
may be in direct opposition to the programme and practice 
of the Communist Party. 

The very form of the Soviet State had to be adapted to the 
recently developed situation of power politics. The successful 
carrying out of the first and second five-year plans has been 
of secondary importance in the last constitutional reforms in 
Russia. To the American Constitution there have been made 
since its creation 150 years ago only twenty-one amend- 
ments. The fourteen-year-old Soviet Constitution, on the 
other hand, has been revised nearly every other year. For 
the first time, however, in the constitutional reforms of the 
last year, definite concessions have been made to democratic — 
and liberal ideals, following the official recognition by Stalin 
in his famous speech of May 4th, 1935, of the value of per- 
sonality, so long denied in Communist Russia. 

The new Constitution is no longer the fighting Constitution 
of the first years after the Civil War. The Moscow Govern- 
ment now needs for the defence of the country to extend as 
far as possible the social basis of its power. Peace there- 
fore is also to be made with formerly outcast groups of the 
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population. Accordingly, by the new Constitution, all citizens 
of the U.S.S.R., with the exception of the mentally deficient, 
will in future receive the franchise on reaching the age of 18. 
The social origin and even former counter-revolutionary 
activities of individual citizens will no longer be taken into 
account. Theoretically even former “ usurers and police spies 
will be clasped in the fraternal arms of the proletariat.” 
Military service and also entrance to the universities now 
cease to be as formerly the privilege of the proletariat. On 
the contrary, military service is declared to be the honourable 
duty of every citizen. And it is significant in this connection 
that even the Cossacks, the shock troops of the old Tsarist 
army, the terror of the Germans in the World War and after- 
wards for many years the bitter enemies of Bolshevism, have 
recently been given back their old uniforms and privileges. 
Thus all available forces are to be enlisted in defence of the 
newly discovered Russian Fatherland. 

This is, however, only the outer framework. The minds of 
the peoples of the Soviet Union, too, must be trained and 
steeled for the new tasks. No longer must it be possible, as 
happened in the Great War, for peasants even from the 
immediate neighbourhood of Moscow to be completely vague 
as to whether the Germans were enemies or allies. If one 
closely examines the Soviet press of to-day one is more and 
more astonished at the thorough and ever-increasing change 
in the ideology and official phraseology to be found therein. 
Old words are now being brought out again from the treasury 
of the language for so long sealed up and carefully guarded. 
For example, the word “ Fatherland” must now appear in 
nearly every leading article. Patriotism is once more lauded 
as the highest of human virtues. “ Fatherland!” we read in 
the September 26th, 1937, issue of Izvestiya, the Moscow 
Government organ, ‘‘ How much this simple word can say to 
the hearts and minds of every citizen of the U.S.S.R.! In it 
are expressed the best, highest and noblest feelings of the 
Soviet patriot : the love of one’s own land, the pride in one’s 
own people, the consciousness of its unconquerable power, and 
the readiness to serve it and if necessary to sacrifice one’s life 
for it.” 

Not so much is now said of the Russian proletariat as the 
forerunner of the World Revolution, of proletarian culture, but 
more of the greatness of the Russian people and the value of its 
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national achievements. The people of Russia are now taught 
by her press to be proud of her history, literature and art, and 
also of her great sons, the conquerors of the Arctic. Frequent 
reference is made to such examples from national history as 
will increase the national pride. A favourite theme is the 
defeat of the German Knights in the thirteenth century in 
their attempt to conquer Russian territory in the East. And 
the 125th anniversary of the battle of Borodino has just been 
celebrated throughout the land with much propaganda as a 
page of honour in the history of the Russian people and the 
Russian army, which, as was emphatically remarked, lends 
itself to many comparisons with the present-day situation. 

Even literature is used nowadays for propaganda purposes 
in the service of the approaching war of defence. Russian 
authors are urged to deal chiefly with the problems of the 
defence of the Fatherland, and to educate the reader in love 
of his country and the spirit of sacrifice. On the same grounds 
popular heroic songs, greatly beloved in the old days, are en- 
joying an immensevogue, for in them, embellished with many 
legends, are sung the defence of the Russian frontiers and the 
struggle of the Russian giant heroes against enemies threaten- 
ing the country. Patriotic propaganda in Soviet Russia is 
even taking on chauvinistic aspects. The Russian poet 
Lugovskoy was recently threatened with expulsion from the 
Soviet Authors’ Association simply because he ventured to 
reprint some of his earlier poems in which he spoke of the 
cheerlessness of Russian village life and the savagery of the 
Russian nature and landscape. 

Another field in which a process of change both significant 
and informative is taking place in recent times is that of the 
study of history. A shrewd British traveller once observed 
that when visiting foreign lands he always took care to study 
their school history-books, as these formed the best indication 
of the mental trend of the nation in question. Immediately — 
after the October Revolution, and chiefly under the direction 
of Professor Pokrovsky, an attempt was made to give the 
whole course of Russian history an entirely new interpretation. 
The réle of personality was reduced to the lowest possible 
level, although the cult of Lenin then at its height would seem 
to be in direct opposition to this theory. Every historical 
event was to be explained exclusively in terms of the class 
struggle. Historical events were thus often robbed of their 
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uniqueness and historical development of its individual 
features. But in this direction, too, a clear reassessment of 
values in a nationalistic direction can now be noticed. 
Already in 1934 the Soviet Government was beginning to 
recognise that the current historical methods in Russian 
schools, “instead of teaching history in an animated and 
entertaining form,” were only presenting the scholars with 
“abstract sociological schemes.” The books of Pokrovsky, 
highly praised by Lenin himself and broadcast for many years 
in millions of copies as pattern works on Marxist lines, are in 
the Russia of to-day condemned as anti-historical, false and 
harmful. And even the isolated events and periods in the 
course of Russian history are now seen with other eyes and 
correspondingly re-valued. In contrast to the idealisation of 
pre-Christian paganism in Soviet Russia, historical research 
to-day refers to the introduction of Christianity into the 
country as a progressive factor. In an equally positive manner 
the cultural significance of the Church and particularly of the 
monasteries in her early history is recognised. The Russian 
expansion and the incorporation of the Ukraine and Georgia 
in Tsarist Russia is now significantly upheld as a deliverance 
of these lands from the threat of the heavy yoke of the Polish 
nobility and the Sultan of Turkey. Peter the Great no longer 
appears as despot and oppressor of the Russian masses, but 
as a “‘ wise and progressive Tsar.” The historical development 
of pre-Bolshevist Russia—‘ the dark ages of Tsarism ”—are 
therefore no longer as formerly painted by Soviet historians 
almost exclusively in sombre colours, and whole historical 
periods are now being belatedly rehabilitated. 

Hand in hand with the surprising official pressing of Russian 
intellectual life into the national-patriotic mould, there is also 
taking place in Russia a backward movement towards the 
ideas of bourgeois society. Liberalism is, for instance, showing 
itself in the articles of the new Constitution, whereby the 
inalienable rights of man are to be at least in theory reinstated. 
And the most recent reforms in Russia, the adoption of the 
new Constitution itself and the reorganisation of the laws 
governing the family, were not directly decreed from above, 
but were first submitted to wide circles of the Russian public 
for consideration, discussion and criticism. 

With the consent of the masses Soviet Russia is henceforth 
to be transformed from the land of free love to a model of 
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family life. A number of recently promulgated reforms are 
directly intended “to combat an irresponsible attitude to- 
wards the family and family obligations.” Divorce is from 
now on to be made considerably less easy ; until recently a 
written statement by one party was sufficient to dissolve a 
marriage. For every new divorce in Russia a correspondingly 
higher sum of money will have to be paid, which, incidentally, 
will tend to make divorce into a privilege of the financially © 
better-placed citizens. Abortion, legalised for sixteen years, 
is now forbidden on pain of heavy penalties as “ harmful to 
health.” Motherhood—the bringing into the world and 
rearing of citizens (the future defenders of the Fatherland)— 
is now upheld as a “ great and responsible duty,”’ and mothers 
of large families of six or more children are to have a special 
state grant as in Fascist countries. 

Only some few more significant changes, all aiming at the 
abolition of ‘‘ extremist experiments ” in Russia, can here be 
briefly mentioned. In the realm of architecture we see, for 
instance, recently the sharp condemnation of the. “ nihilistic 
attitude to the architectural values of the past ” (Jzvesttya), 
the conscious revolt from the “‘ box houses ” hitherto erected 
with so much enthusiasm, and to-day regarded as inadequate 
and primitive. Constructivism and functionalism in Western 
architecture, formerly so passionately admired, is now quite 
definitely rejected, and reproached above all with its break 
with the past. Even the more recent reform measures in the 
realm of public instruction tend definitely towards the practice 
and experience of the pre-revolutionary schools. The status 
and authority of teachers, as of the parents, is now restored 
and their co-operation is sought in the discipline of the children. 
In the universities the old pre-revolutionary academic degrees 
have been reintroduced. And in the higher walks of literature 
there is an increasing and significant demand for the works of 
Russian classical writers and outstanding figures in world 
literature. The reader is turning away from the compulsory 
“ socialistic ” realism of Soviet literature, from all the works 
written by State order, back to the cultural heritage of former 
times. Even the leader of a group of Arctic research workers, 
decorated with a high Soviet order, chose as the best books 
for their library the works of Pushkin, Goethe, Byron, Heine, 
Balzac and Turgenev. Shakespeare’s plays, hailed as the 

summit of classical drama,” have taken their place in the 
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Russian theatre, and there is actually talk of “ Shakespearis- 
ing” the Russian stage. Tolstoy’s novel Anna Karenina is 
again to-day the most widely read book in Soviet Russia, and 
the play proved the greatest triumph of this year’s produc- 
tions at the Moscow Art Theatre. And Pushkin, despised by 
the Bolsheviks as a “ Tsarist lackey ” and ideologist of the 
nobility, has recently, on the hundredth anniversary of his 
death, with the help of every possible means of propaganda, 
been acclaimed throughout the whole Union as the incarnation 
of the Russian national spirit. 

Russian revolutionary fervour has obviously come to a 
standstill. The pendulum of the Revolution, pushed very far 
to the left, is at present swinging sharply back. An undeni- 
able fatigue is noticeable in the most varied spheres of life, 
and the revolutionary phrase is giving way to the realities of 
the present day. A Russian censor of the last century once 
remarked jokingly in his records that the easiest way was to 
trim one’s sails to the wind, but that in his country the winds 
blew from every quarter of the heavens at once. And to-day 
in Russia the most heterogeneous elements and ideas—Com- 
munist, liberal, national, international, chauvinist and revolu- 
tionary—seem to be all mixed up and struggling together in 
a hopelessly inextricable tangle. The unprejudiced observer 
of the present situation in Soviet Russia gains the impression 
of a giant news film of the Bolshevist revolutionary period 
now being shown in the reverse direction. And this accounts 
for the grotesque, often dramatic, but on the whole contra- 
dictory and ugly forms taken by political and intellectual life 
in Russia to-day. 

The Bolshevist revolution, therefore, has now, it seems, 
reached the stage at which it is beginning to devour itself. 
And it is devouring not only its own children—the revolu- 
tionary ideas and institutions to which it has given birth— 
but also its creators. The transference of the Revolution from 
the paths of pure Communism into those of a Bolshevist 
nationalism could naturally not be accomplished without 
severe conflicts both of a personal and general nature. Young 
Communists were the first to send inquiries to the offices of 
the Soviet newspapers; they could not understand all this 
sudden talk about a national culture, while they themselves 
were full of a blind belief in the value of a proletarian culture. 
The surrender of revolutionary gains and the renunciation of 
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the world revolution also caused dismay and called forth 
protests against the self-liquidation of the Revolution in the 
circles of the older, more dogmatically-minded Bolshevik 
fighters, and those most imbued with the doctrines of pure 
Communism. This probably partly explains the slaughter of 
the Old Guard of the Bolsheviks by Stalin, the champion of 
the new stage in the development of Soviet Russia. The 
revolutionary conscience must be done away with. The doors 
of the Association of Old Bolsheviks were shut some time ago 
by order of Stalin. And the most recent events give rise to 
the suspicion, paradoxical as it may seem, that Stalin, the 
General Secretary of the Communist Party, is now beginning 
to aim at the destruction of the Party itself in the form in 
which it has hitherto existed. Characteristic also in this con- 
nection is the gradual shelving of and coldness towards the 
foreign Communists who have come to Moscow as pilgrims 
and refugees. These, with the exception of those most 
blindly devoted to Stalin, see in the changed face of the Moscow 
of to-day the caricature of their former hopes and dreams. 
The case of Tukhachevsky presents more serious difficulties. 
The type of general who mixes in politics has become almost 
a mass phenomenon in post-war Europe. The affair of the 
Red Marshal, however, seems to have presented special 
characteristics. The betrayal on the part of Tukhachevsky 
of which he was officially accused is, in view of all that is 
known of his past, hardly convincing. It would seem much 
more likely that he acted on patriotic grounds, even if some 
sort of subversive intentions could really be proved against 
him. The present Russo-German tension has nothing to do 
with a natural antipathy between the two lands and peoples. 
It is rather due to an artificially generated antagonism be- 
tween Fascism and Communism, which is using the two 
nations as a duelling-ground. In the German Reichswehr, 
however, in the Third Reich as during the Weimar Republic, 
there is a very strong party actively in favour of an under- 
standing with Russia. Tukhachevsky, who was in the best 
position to realise the danger to his Fatherland of a simul- 
taneous war in the west and the east, had possibly tried to 
get into touch with this party, and such an act would have 
been dictated by patriotic motives. It would, however, have 
contained the germ of a conflict, possibly even of a conspiracy 
against Stalin. The recent reorientation of Russian political 
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life had already created the mental atmosphere favourable 
to a possible coup d’état on Tukhachevsky’s part. Its success 
would have still further hastened the process of nationalisation 
in Russia. Stalin, however, was obviously warned in good 
time. Through the execution of Tukhachevsky the Red Army 
lost one of its best and most daring leaders. 

Another group of shootings which has recently taken place 
in Russia is also symptomatic. The nationalist reawakening 
in Moscow, speeded up by propaganda, is apparently having 
repercussions in other parts of the Soviet Union, and is setting 
up similar nationalistic developments in the “ native ” 
autonomous and independent republics. These developments, 
however, contain the dangerous germs of separatist tendencies. 
On that account they are at present being ruthlessly sup- 
pressed by Moscow, and the leaders of these national minorities 
are banished as traitors and wreckers, deprived of their office 
and quite frequently of their lives as well. Here again is a 
step towards Great Russian Centralism. 

There is one more question: Is the rule of Stalin going to 
last? Is Hitler going to last? Will Europe survive if there 
should be another world war? Is there still any hope of 
avoiding this war? These are all questions in the same cate- 
gory, and closely connected with each other. It is affirmed 
that it is difficult to be a prophet even in one’s own country. 
How much harder, however, to make any prophecy about a 
country which, like Russia, is passing through a period of 
profound change. At present it would seem that Stalin has 
succeeded once more in consolidating his power through 
force. But under ever stronger pressure from abroad, in the 
conflict with revolutionary elements in his own followers and 
in conformity with the ever more active national currents in 
the country, Stalin will doubtless be forced decisively into the 
National Bolshevist path. At the moment of the twentieth 
jubilee of the October Revolution it seems to be less the 
personal dictatorship of Stalin than the spiritual heritage of 
Lenin that is threatened. The mausoleum of Lenin still stands 
as a place of pilgrimage in the Red Square in Moscow. But is 
it still a living inspiration ? Monuments have a way of out- 


living themselves. 
R—vs. 


VAUCLUSE—A CORNER OF PROVENCE: 


OR travellers in France, Vaucluse has been a name to 

conjure with from the eighteenth century to the present 

day. Its spell draws enthusiasts from the corners of the 
earth, for quite apart from the enchantment of meadow, crag 
and stream, a magical halo of romance surrounds the spot, 
and there is no charm more compelling than this. Indeed, the 
valley of the Sorgue makes an irresistible appeal. It is adorned 
by Nature and by the glamour of the ineffable verse it has 
helped to inspire. Tucked away in a leafy corner of Provence 
less frequented than the big towns, its flowery meads cradled 
the loves of Francesco Petrarch, the world-famed poet, and of 
Laura de Sade, his beloved lady. 

Many are the illustrious names of those who have made 
pilgrimage to Vaucluse. A great French writer, Professor 
Lenthéric, calls the spot the Provengal Mecca of Poetry and 
Love. During the year 1745 it was visited by Giovanni 
Jacopo Casanova, an attractive “ chevalier dindustrie ’’ whose 
unscrupulous and versatile wit had captured the fancy of the 
day. The scene of the famous couple’s love-story drew from 
him unrestrained gushes of sentimentality. Later, in 1789, 
Arthur Young, the well-known traveller, journeyed there, 
tempted by the romance which surrounds the valley of the 
secret spring, and in 1837 Wordsworth, travelling to Italy, 
declared himself most of all pleased with the day he spent at 
Vaucluse, where the beauty and the grandeur of stream and 
rock enchanted him. 

Such praise of the spot prompted one to see at first hand its 
attractions and recall its poetic memories. An idyllic day, 
therefore, unforgettably golden and blue, was chosen to flit 
from Avignon to “ the Fountain,” and visit those “ chiare, 
fresche e dolct acque,” of which Petrarch writes. The country 
lay calm and smiling, revealing its fresh spring charm. A wide 
valley of pasture-land was limited on the left by the opalescent 
outline of Mont Ventoux, and lay hazily mysterious in the 
noonday sunshine. At certain hours of the day, however, the 
great chain wears a different guise. Professor Lenthéric says 
of it that “ Seen then from afar in the radiant atmosphere of 
Provence, and set in the midst of the fertile plain of the 
Comtat, whose skies and scenery vie with those of Italy and 
Spain, the dusky silhouette of Ventoux stands out in peaceful 
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majesty from the horizon with a clarity of outline which 
harmonises well with the landscape.” Recently there had 
been but little rain in Provence and the breeze raised clouds 
of fine white dust, so that the cool shade of plane trees border- 
ing the highway was welcome. In the new green of their 
foliage, tramping two and two along the road, like Italian 
students in their black and purple habits, they formed an arch 
that screened the glare of the sun. 

On the way, skirting an old wall, the small village of Thor 
was passed, and a glimpse of a ruined pile, the castle of 
Thougon, was gained. Afterwards the little ancient church of 
Ste. Marie au Lac came in sight and a brief halt seemed 
advisable. The church, so runs a legend, owes its name to a 
buried statue of the Virgin. This was miraculously disclosed 
one day by a bull, who stumbled upon it in one of the marshy 
pools surrounding Thor. Since then the magic wand of culti- 
vation has transformed these pools into rich meadow-land. 
The exterior of the church is grandly Gothic. The unpre- 
tentious approach to it is marked by an old wrought-iron 
cross. The interior made no very deep impression, but there 
were two beautiful twisted pilasters of brass that flanked the 
altar and were similar in workmanship to some placed in St. 
Pierre at Avignon. 

Resuming the drive, one bowled along to Isle-sur-Sorgues. 
Here the river divides into a number of small streams, the 
Sorguettes, so that Isle-sur-Sorgues would almost seem to be 
an amphibious town. The foam of its many mills gushes 
through the little place. The huge wheels of its factories churn 
the water into frothy runnels. For more than four hundred 
years it has been one of the busiest and most prosperous 
centres of the Comtat. The musical ripple of the river provided 
a cheery accompaniment to an onward move. The many 
streamlets threaded the fields like blue ribbons laid on the 
velvet of the grass. The meadows’ green was pierced by purple 
spires of grape-hyacinth and campanula, and the air was 
fragrant with the sweet breath of Venaissin violets. Wild 
pheasant-eyed narcissus lifted smiling white faces to the sun. 
Wayside bushes gave forth the spicy scent of golden broom, 
or were flushed with blossoms of innumerable rock-roses. No 
wonder the bees have made the Comtat du Venaissin their 
happy hunting-ground! From here onward the cliffs closed 
in on either hand. One could fancy that the white stratified 
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rocks assumed, from time to time, fantastic shapes. Some- 
times they seemed ruins of Gothic castles. Often they showed _ 
huge profiles, human or sphinx-like. Or again, they suggested 
the crouching leonine forms of mammoth beasts. 

Rounding a corner between the pinnacled cliffs, the little 
hamlet of Vaucluse was at last reached. In a path bordering 
the stream stood an ancient church and an attractive-looking 
inn, garlanded with wistaria. Soon after one came to a bridge 
spanning the blue-green waters of the river and near it was set 
a slender monumental column dedicated to Petrarch. Be- 
neath the low stone parapet of the bridge a bevy of energetic 
laundry-women dealt actively with the weekly washing. An 
atmosphere of cheerful serenity pervaded the village. The 
only disturbing element was a touch of commercialism obtrud- 
ing itself on the right bank of the stream. At the spot where, 
rumour says, the Sorgues washed the garden of Petrarch’s 
little house, now stand some utilitarian brick buildings—the 
Papéteries Valdor. These prosaic paper-mills certainly strike 
a rather discordant note in the symphony of Nature and one 
almost wonders if the spirit of the great poet is not disturbed 
by them when, as imaginative people declare, his shade haunts 
the river-home to which he was so deeply attached. .. . 

Professor Okey tells us that Petrarch “ always found 
solace and refreshment in his gardens. A true lover of horti- 
culture, he cultivated exotics, experimented on soils and 
plants, and wrote to Naples for peach and pear trees.” But to 
him as to other garden lovers came the inevitable drawbacks 
from wind and weather. In some verses to Cardinal Colonna 
Petrarch writes that his grounds were constantly invaded by 
a number of naiads from the Sorgues, who resented his 
intrusion near their beloved waters. They were, of course, a 
poetic image typifying the torrent which, from time to time, 
flooded the cherished retreat. Again and again the poet 
fought the encroaching nymphs. Yet after every absence, on 
returning to his home he found the devastating traces of their 
revengeful work and all his loving labour on reclaiming the soil 
had to be renewed. 

Farther along on the right bank of the stream, set high 
among the towering crags from which it seems to be an out- 
growth, rises a ruined castle. It was in former times the home 
of Philippe de Cabassole, Bishop of Cavaillon, Petrarch’s 
faithful and trusted friend. Cabassole was a man of integrity 
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and held many honourable and prominent posts. That he was 
also highly appreciative of the claims of literature and art is 
proved by the sympathy which existed between him and 
Petrarch. Doubtless their intercourse increased for the poet 
the attractions of Vaucluse. But even the abiding friendship 
of Cabassole was a slight thing in Petrarch’s life compared 
with his devoted love for Laura de Sade. He fell a willing 
slave to the charm of the beautiful Provencal girl and re- 
mained true to his worship of her through life. 

Professor Okey declares that early one April morning in 
1327 Petrarch, entering the little church of The Poor Clares 
at Avignon, first happened to see Laura. Sir Theodore Cook, 
however, asserts that the poet met her near her home in the 
hamlet of Pieverde one Good Friday morning. “ His heart,” 
says Sir Theodore, “ took fire like tinder as her golden hair was 
twisted by the breeze into a thousand pretty knots while she 
walked about in the grass and talked, wearing a green dress 
with violets. at her bosom. ... Purer than a white dove, she 
bound her lover fast ‘ with words and nods,’ and their court- 
ship lasted untainted for one and twenty years.” There has 
been much controversy as to her origin. Some writers declare 
that she sprang from the family of the de Sades. Others say 
she was descended from the de Noves, but was married to 
Hughes de Sade. Others again have the boldness to suggest 
that she was a figment of Petrarch’s brain, a poetic lay 
figure on which he draped his sublime ‘ Rime’ and Sonnets. 

This last suggestion, however, one may venture to ignore. 
Even if the phrase “ poetic licence ” should be disturbing, and 
perhaps cause one to doubt the frankness of his delightful 
verse, the obvious sincerity that breathes through his letters 
must at least be convincing. When, for example, his friend 
Cardinal Colonna rallies him on his passion and slily hints that 
he does not believe that it is genuine, Petrarch replies so 
earnestly that it is impossible not to credit his assertions. 


“You say,” he protests, “that I have forged an imaginary 
name of Laura, so that there may be some woman for me to talk 


about... but that really in my mind there is no other Laura than 
the laurel of poetry; that my verses are a sham, my sighs a 
pretence. ... Yet you know my pallor and my pain. Your letter 


is an insult to my sorrow.” And again: “ The little that I am, she 
made me. Whatever reputation or glory be mine, would never 
have come to me, if the weak seedling of virtue . . . in my heart 
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had not grown up and blossomed in that noble love of hers. She 

drew me from the society of the base; she guided me in all my 

ways ; she spurred my tiring Muse, and roused my fainting spirit.” 
After that, how can one disbelieve the reality and deep 
influence of her whose step, as her lover writes, was not a 
mortal’s step but that of an angel, and whose words were not 
those of a mere human voice? No wonder one is attracted to 
the Sorgues and its waters which still make fertile those 
Venaissin meadows where so long ago Petrarch and Laura 
wandered together. 

The track bordering the stream now showed that the river- 
side road dwindled to a footpath. On high the mighty shoul- 
ders of the laminated cliffs had been hollowed by time and 
tempest into caves, declared to have been the dwellings of 
troglodytes in primitive times. The path at length lost itself 
in a dry torrent-bed strewn with boulders, the home of waving 
ferns and grasses. In Professor Lenthéric’s book, Le Rhone, 
he says that ‘‘ Between its banks the Sorgues rushes like a 
mountain torrent. It is no longer a stream but a waterfall, a 
confusion of rapids and cascades dashing against huge rocks 
that have pitched down from the cliffs on either side. Then 
the valley narrows abruptly and becomes, as its name implies, 
the closed valley, Vaucluse, Vallis Clausa. A peaked rampart 
nearly seven hundred feet high surrounds a circular space 
flanked by inaccessible buttresses. The whole forms an im- 
mense cavity with bare limestone walls, of which the jagged 
topmost crest stands out sharply serrated against the sky. 
Here and there one sees in the huge wall a gaping hole, an 
eagle’s nest, a pine-tree hanging between heaven and earth, 
clinging by its roots to the side of the rocks. At the base of 
the cliffs yawns an unfathomable abyss. It might almost be 
the mysterious cavern of some terrible pagan god. It is the 
spring, or rather it is the spot whence a torrent of water 
bursts into the open air, violently discharged from the ~ 
mountain in which it has been pent. Its volume, freshness and 
clearness, its tumultuous movement and foaming waves, its 
luminous and iridescent spray have been repeatedly sung by 
poets, described by geographers and travellers, reproduced by 
artists and admired by all... . What strikes one most about 
this wonderful fountain of Vaucluse is its sudden change from 
an impetuous stream into a peaceful and kindly river. .. . 

‘“ At the very foot of the falls and the rapids, as soon as the 
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Sorgues begins to settle down and meets no further obstacles, 
it expands between the flowery banks into a limpid sheet of 
water of a marvellous hue. Nowhere, not even in the Alps 
nor in the Pyrenees, does one see anything to compare with it. 
The surface of this poetic river is of a delicate, almost trans- 
lucent green, a green that is gradually lost nearer the depths 
of the river-bed ; it is like a green plant that has dissolved 
into water (‘ une plante verte qui se serait fondue en eau’), a 
stream of liquid verdure flowing through the meadows.” 

About a quarter of a mile farther on, one comes upon a dark 
cave, brimming with water, icy-cold and profoundly deep. It 
was clear, yet darkly blue—the blue of a summer’s night. On 
the rock above a young fig-tree had planted itself in one of 
the fissures. Near it is inscribed the date, November 1907, 
when the waters of the pool reached their greatest height. A 
small metal plate inserted in the wall by order of Louis XIVth 
in 1683—a year of drought—names twenty-four metres as 
the spring’s lowest level. Only four times since then has it 
been as shallow. 

When the Sorgues is at its full, the dry quarter of a mile of 
rocky pass vanishes under the headlong course of the torrent. 
The river flows through Vaucluse and the pastoral country- 
side till it meets and merges with the sapphire waters of the 
Mediterranean. Through the centuries the silver voice of the 
Sorgues sings on, though Petrarch’s pen has long been laid 
aside. Yet who knows but that, to the initiated, the purling 
music of the river renews the harmony of the poet’s song? 

Mary F. Rapuaet. 


JAPAN AND THE OPEN DOOR. 
le present military occupation of the North China 


area by Japan raises the question of the future status 

of foreign business interests operating in that territory. 
An indication of Japanese determination to make commercial 
and economic control a corollary of political dominance can 
be seen in a survey of conditions of the past five years in 
Manchoukuo, where, despite lip-service to the principle of 
the Open Door, the phrase has taken on an ironic significance 
to such foreign interests as still operate in that area. To them 
the Open Door means an exit. The extent to which the 
Japanese have assumed control of all commercial activities 
in Manchoukuo does not augur well for similar interests 
operating in North China. 

Five years have passed since the establishment of Man- 
choukuo on March Ist, 1932. The part played by Japan in 
this is well known. An attempt to allay possible fears among 
foreign interests as to the security of their investments in the 
newly established state took the form of a solemn pronounce- 
ment communicated to the various powers on March 12th, 
1932, by Hsieh Chieh Shih, then Foreign Minister of Man- 
choukuo. This stated as follows: “‘ With regard to the 
economic activities of the people of foreign nations within the 
state of Manchoukuo the principle of the Open Door shall be 
observed.” 

The irony of this is reflected in what has actually taken 
place. Since 1931, 248 companies with a nominal capitalisa- 
tion of 609,798,000 yen have been established in Manchoukuo. 
Of these 171 are Japanese controlled. Of the remaining, 
77 are under Manchurian management, with 11 financed by 
the South Manchurian Railway. To-day the Japanese 
Government, directly or through the South Manchurian 
Railway, is in the manufacturing of nitrogen, petroleum, 
magnesium, glass, textiles, cement, paraffin, soya bean pro- | 
duction, woollens, ceramics, pig iron, coal, and matches. 
The Government is also in the distributing business, coal 
storage, marketing, agriculture, mining, forestry, com- 
munications, shipping, warehousing, express, land agents, 
gas and electricity, building and contracting, banking, 
exchange, insurance, and hotels and newspapers. A short 
list of these interests, selected because of their importance 
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and, from the viewpoint of foreign interests, their competitive 
features, makes interesting reading. They are: 


Authorised Capital 


Manchou Petroleum 


Firm Name MY. 1,000 
Central Bank of Manchou ... bi: 30,000 
Manchou Telegraph and Telephone 50,000 

1s bss Retele) 
Do-Wa Automobile Industry sate ae 
Manchou Cotton ... eae ae 2,000 
Manchou Colliery... ne as 16,000 
Manchou Gold Mining Sie ” 12,000 
Manchou Mining ... ae ies 5,000 
Manchou Colonisation oe at 15,000 
Manchou Aviation ... ar i 3,850 
Showa Steel Works ... de ae 100,000 
Manchou Electric Industry safe 90,000 


It is interesting to note that these include practically every 
important phase of industry and indicate the extent to 
which, either indirectly through quasi-official channels or as 
a result of the investments of their nationals, Japanese 
interests have attained a dominant economic position in 
Manchoukuo. The final step in this came on May Ist of this 
year in the promulgation of Imperial Ordinances Nos. 66 and 
67, which placed all industries operating in Manchoukuo 
under the control of the Ministers of Industry, Finance, and 
Defence. These decrees require that official permission be 
secured for starting any venture, provide for their con- 
tinuous supervision by the Government, and enumerate 
various fines to be paid for any violation of a series of require- 
ments. The list of the so-called ‘‘ important industries ” for 
the carrying on of which official permission is required, is all- 
inclusive, covering arms, aircraft, motor car, and liquid fuel 
manufacturing ; the iron, steel, coal, and all metal industries ; 
woollen, cotton, and hemp manufacturing; flour milling, 
beer brewing, sugar refining, tobacco manufacturing, soda, 
fertilising, pulp, cement, and match industries. 

The effect of this has been the wholesale withdrawal of 
foreign interests from Manchoukuo. These include the 
British-owned Asiatic Petroleum Company, the Standard 
Oil Company of New York, and the Texas Oil Company, 
which had previously controlled practically 80 per cent. of 
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the sales of refined oil imported into Manchuria; the Skoda 
Steel Works, a Czechoslovakian concern engaged in the 
manufacture of steel rails, rolling stock, arms, and agricul- 
tural machinery; the Anderson Meyer Company, general 
merchants ; and German trading companies such as Siemens- 
Schukert, Wittig & Company, and Siemssen & Company 
of China, the last named in business since 1846; and finally 
the establishment of the Manchurian Tobacco Company as a 
subsidiary of the Toa Tobacco Company with a large factory 
in Changchun, to take over the business of the British 
American Tobacco Company. 

Other circumstances indirectly reflect this trend: the 
closing by the National City Bank of their branch at Mukden, 
with frequent rumours that a like fate is soon to overtake 
their Harbin office, and the closing of the office of the Ameri- 
can Trade Commissioner at Mukden. The Soviet Government 
after March 1935, the date of their sale of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, withdrew all trading and banking enterprises from 
Manchoukuo. To-day there is not a single Soviet trading 
venture in the country. 

The remainder of the picture can be gathered from an 
analysis of Manchoukuo’s imports from leading countries 
since 1932, with percentages indicating the total each sells. 
It might be added that 1937 figures to date reflect a similar 
trend, Japanese sources claiming a considerable increase in 
exports to Manchoukuo over 1936. 


1,000 MY.| 1932 | % | 1933 | % | 1934 | % | 1935 | % | 1936 | % 

Japan 

(including 

Chosen) [112,395 | 58-0 |339,763 | 65+9 |408,601 | 70-9 |456,675 | 75-6 '534,630 | 77°2 
China 355236 | 18-0) 79,821] 15°5| 57,594] 9°7| 31,992] §*3| 47,743| 6-9 
Germany 3,699 | 2°0| 10,577) 2°0| 12,485] 2-1] 14,741| 2°4| 13,024] 1°8 
U.S.A. | 11,398] 7°5| 28,961] 5-6) 35,227| 5-9) 24,935| 4°1| 23,735) 3°4 
Gt. Britain | 23,724] 11°0} 7,190] 1-4] 9,315| 1°6| 9,482] 1°6| 7,419] 1-0 
U.S.S.R. 4,376] 2:0] 7,567! 1°5| 4,875] 0°8| 1,168] 0-2} 260] o-04 


This constitutes interesting reading, particularly in the face 
of claims emanating from time to time from Japanese 
sources or otherwise to the effect that American interests, 
particularly, have held their own in Manchoukuo despite 
Japanese political control and commercial competition. 
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Apparently one of the major obstacles confronting Great 
Britain and the United States in attempting to effect some 
arrangement for the protection of their nationals in Man- 
choukuo has been the Stimson Non-recognition Doctrine. 
The events of recent years have shown what the American 
State Department should have known in 1931—that there 
was little reason to believe that this policy would constitute 
an effective instrument against Japanese aggression in 
Manchoukuo, As a matter of fact no action on the part of the 
Powers could have so effectively freed Japan from the fear of 
foreign restrictions. As a result of this bit of unpractical 
statesmanship, when the State Departments of the various 
countries have lodged protests with Tokyo against the 
enactment by Manchoukuo of laws prejudicial to the interests 
of their nationals, the Japanese authorities in reply have 
merely pointed out that, although Manchoukuo is a sovereign 
state as far as they are concerned, yet the non-recognition 
policy of the Powers would appear to indicate that the 
territory was still a part of China, to whom, therefore, 
representations should be made. The Powers, therefore, 
have been left more or less diplomatically powerless, as 
Japan, behind the cloak of the Manchoukuo Government, 
has proceeded to strip nationals of foreign countries of their 
investments. An instance of this was the Oil Monopoly Laws 
of 1935. 

Another occurrence (1935) indicative of Japanese deter- 
mination to leave no channel open by which foreign business 
might draw off revenue from Manchoukuo which might 
otherwise go to their own nationals, had to do with the 
automobile industry. In this case an agreement had been 
worked out whereby the Dodge and Chrysler interests, 
through Sale & Frazar, their agents in Japan, had agreed 
to erect an assembly plant (Teikoken Automobile Factory) 
at Dairen for American-made cars. Permission was first 
secured from the Japanese authorities in the Kwantung 
Leased Territory. Land was then purchased, a preliminary 
building contract awarded, and machinery ordered from the 
United States. However, the military authorities suddenly 
decided against the project and withdrew the permit. Instead, 
semi-government plants took over the assembly plant, using 
motors and parts of Japanese manufacture. Protests were 


filed by the Dodge and Chry.ler Companies, but to no 
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purpose. It was held that the military implications of the 
automobile industry necessitated its being controlled by 
Japanese interests. 

The methods of the Japanese in establishing themselves in 
Manchoukuo to the exclusion of foreign interests are many 
and varied. However, in general they include : (1) the taking 
over of an industry outright, as in the case of the oil com- 
panies ; (2) compelling foreign producers to deal with state 
monopolies ; and (3) a system of secret customs and freight 
rebates by which their nationals are favoured to the dis- 
advantage of the foreign shipper. They contend of course 
that, in view of the fact that Japan is Manchoukuo’s best 
customer, it is only logical that in return Japan should have 
the greatest part of her imports. Yet it is obvious that the 
political and trade advantages of one kind or another enjoyed 
by the Japanese in the Manchoukuo market of to-day make 
it impossible for other foreign traders to compete with them 
except in the case of a few items, the number of which 
decreases daily. 

The recent German-Japanese Covenant is reflected in a 
second treaty signed on April 30th, 1936, between Germany 
and Manchoukuo. This trade agreement provides for the 
yearly importation by Germany of Manchoukuon products 
to the amount of 100,000,000 yuan in value and the importa- 
tion of German products by Manchoukuo to the extent of 
25,000,000 yuan. The agreement, which came into force on 
June Ist, 1936, to run for one year, was renewed on May 
21st of this year to remain in operation until May 31st, 1940. 
An office has been opened in Berlin by Hiyoshi Kato, Man- 
choukuo Trade Commissioner to Germany. A German Trade 
Commissioner is expected to open a similar office at Hsinking 
in the near future. 

However, any understanding of the past history and 
relative positions of Japan and Manchoukuo must lead 
inevitably to the conclusion that in the face of the necessity 
that has impelled Japan to seize Manchuria and even set up 
a puppet state to secure the friendship of the go per cent. 
Chinese population, the possibility of any nation being per- 
mitted to secure any appreciable part of its trade is entirely 
out of the question. As a matter of fact the ostensible sover- 
eign status of Manchoukuo would appear to constitute an 
index to Japanese objectives. Designs frankly imperialistic 
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from the point of view of merely acquiring territory would 
need to pay comparatively little attention to the sentiments 
of a population go per cent. of whom are nationals of a weaker 
power. If, however, commercial and trade advantages are 
sought, a sop to national pride, in the establishment of a 
seemingly independent state with a sovereign of a former 
ruling family, would tend to create loyalties which would not 
resort to the trade boycott as a means of retaliation. It is 
on this factor that Japan depends for a return on her tre- 
mendous investment in Manchoukuo. 

To-day there is little question but that foreign business in 
Manchoukuo can function, if at all, only under conditions 
which will not affect Japan’s stranglehold on the economic 
resources of the country. The situation represents a fait 
accomplt. ‘The important consideration, therefore, would no 
longer appear to be the status of foreign trade in Manchoukuo, 
but in the light of recent events how far it will be affected in 
North China by the political dominance of Japan. 

The economic advance of Japan into North China over a 
year and a half ago which now is assuming political reality 
under the guns of the Japanese military has been productive 
of changes which do not augur well for the future of foreign 
interests operating in that area. To-day five out of the six 
cotton mills in Tientsin have either been sold or are to be 
sold to Japanese interests, with the result that the cotton 
industry of that city, once a promising Chinese enterprise, 
has passed under Japanese control. They have also estab- 
lished a central agency to control the purchase of raw cotton 
and the marketing of the finished product. Japan is inter- 
ested in the cultivation of cotton in North China, with the 
idea of converting the area into an independent source of 
supply for the Osaka Organisation. To this end experimental 
stations have been set up for the purpose of improving the 
product. A rayon textile industry, glass works, and iron 
foundries are to be established. Japan also contemplates the 
exploitation of the Chinese salt fields and of the Lungyen 
iron mines in North China, as well as the expansion of the 
Chinghsing Collieries whose deposits are estimated at 
220,000,000 tons of coal good enough for smelting purposes. 
Other organisations contemplate the supervision of importing 
and exporting activities, real estate, electrical enterprises, 
and similar projects. 
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Japan has devoted considerable interest to communica- 
tions. Negotiations have been undertaken looking to the 
construction of a railway to link Tientsin with Shihchiachuang 
on the Peiping-Hankow railway. This road would be about 
175 miles in length and would give the Province of Shansi 
a more or less direct outlet for its coal and iron. Further plans 
contemplate the development of Taku and Tangku to pro- 
vide harbour and wharfage facilities at these ports of Tientsin. 

That Japan, in achieving economic and political control of 
North China and the linking of it to Manchoukuo, intended 
to let nothing stand in her way was evidenced from the first 
by statements from her officials in the matter of Chinese 
attempts to thwart Japanese designs by a non-co-operation 
policy. As expressed by a Japanese consular official: “ If 
the Chinese show real willingness to co-operate the tension 
will be alleviated and then the way will be cleared for the 
settlement of outstanding political issues and perhaps even 
discussion of the status of East Hopei and North Chahar, but 
if it becomes clear the Chinese are unwilling to co-operate 
there is nothing left for Japan but to consolidate her position 
in North China regardless of Nanking.” To-day statements 
of intentions and policies have given place to direct action. 

There is, therefore, little doubt as to Japan’s intentions 
to-day in Manchoukuo and ultimately in North China with 
regard to the business operations and activities of nationals 
of foreign powers. Economic dominance necessitates the 
elimination of foreign business and commercial interests in 
these areas—a situation which would appear to be nearing 
fulfilment. Protests can be made by the United States and 
other Powers to Tokyo against discriminatory trade tactics 
by the Japanese authorities as violating the principle of the 
Open Door, but to no purpose. With the confidence in direct 
action diplomacy that her recent successes have tended to 
create, there is little likelihood that Japan will take kindly to 
any consideration of restraint suggested by the Powers. 
Japan intends to follow what she believes is her manifest 
destiny, leaving the Powers to wonder, as each successive 
incident occurs, as to just what they are going to do about it. 

Joun C. Le Crarr, 
College of the City of New York. 


THE SPECTRE HAUNTING EUROPE. 


A spectre is haunting Europe—the spectre of Communism. All 
the powers of old Europe have entered into a holy alliance to 
exorcise the spectre: Pope and Czar, Metternich and Guizot, 
French Radicals and German police spies. 


HUS, according to the first words of the “ Communist 
Manifesto,” Marx saw the situation in 1847. Ever since, 
every counter-revolution and reaction, Napoleon III, 
Bismarck, the Czars, as well as present-day Fascism, have 
repeated the same argument: “the Communist danger,” 
protection of religion and social order against Communism. 
It became more weighty after the Russian experiment ; and 
to-day there is again a curious Holy Alliance to exorcise the 
spectre : European dictators, Japanese imperialists, the Pope. 
It is the first time that a movement has spread over the whole 
face of the entirely discovered earth. What is the reality 
behind the fears and hopes of Communism? Do the final ends 
of this movement actually correspond to the most general 
needs of suffering mankind? Is Communism really coming? 
The term ‘“‘ Communism ” is less vague to-day than in the 
days of the “ Manifesto.” The original sects and utopian 
communities of Marx’s time are mostly forgotten. In the 
general acceptation, it is the Marxist doctrine as interpreted 
by Lenin to which the name Communism is given. This 
Marxo-Leninism is mainly an objection to that form of 
parliamentary democracy which in the late nineteenth century 
was taken over from England by most of the Continental 
nations. It is less an objection to Democracy, if we under- 
stand by this term the humanitarian and moral ideal first 
expressed by the Greeks, than to one of the historical forms 
of Democracy which offers, according to Lenin, no chance for 
the working class for the conquest of power. The fundamental 
questions of human right and duty, of liberty and of the 
destiny of man, have but little place in Leninism. It is 
tacitly understood that history is working in an invisible way 
at the creation of a society in which the material satisfaction 
of the individual will be assured. It is also tacitly understood 
that such a society is the only and uncontradicted aim of the 
working class. 
We must remember that the German Communist thinkers, 
whose disciple and interpreter Lenin was, were contemporaries 
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of Bismarck’s Realpolitik and disciples of Fichte—as much 
as of Hegel—and of Ranke’s Prussian school of historians. This 
school claimed, like Fichte, that the institutions of a state are 
only functions of its natural interest to extend its power. 
What Fichte and Ranke claimed for the state, Marx and Engels 
claimed for classes in conflict. It cannot be denied that this 
theory contains an appeal to different human and social types 
inside every nation. The less Marxist way of Socialism which 
does not adjourn the solution of concrete problems till after 
the conquest of power by the proletariat and which appeals 
to the feeling of Liberty and to the acceptance of reality, is 
sometimes in a weak position against this promise of a 
messianic time made with the certainty of physical science. 
This seems so, despite the rapprochement between democratic 
Socialism and Communism achieved since the Soviets are 
devoting themselves mainly to practical tasks. 

Registered party-members of the Third International are 
not a very important quantity outside the U.S.S.R.* Even 
accepting the rather optimistic statistics published by the 
Communist sections, one could not attribute great importance 
to the movement. It would be wrong, however, to judge 
simply by statistics. Organisation and propaganda have 
usually less importance than party officials might think. The 
attitude towards Communism remains the most discussed 
issue of the day. Without pretending to explain all the 
reasons, let me try to describe a few of the social groups and 
psychological types to which it has a special appeal. To 
characterise them as “ proletariat ” would be a simplification. 
This is proved by the great number of proletarians who, after 
twenty years of a Communist International, remain out- 
side it and join non-Communist or even anti-Communist 
organisations. Communism appeals, it is true, first of all to 
those whom the present order deprives of work or the fruits 
of their work. In consequence of the frequent economic crises 
of the post-war time it appeals probably still more to the 


*In England they did not number more than 11,500, according to Mr. H. Pollitt 
at the National Conference of the Communist Party of Great Britain at Sheffield (The 
Times, October 12th, 1936). In France, where at the last elections the Communist 
Party got seventy-two seats in the Chamber with the support of Radical and Socialist 
votes, the number of the people affiliated to the Communist Party is not above 280,000, 
according to M. Thorez in an interview in the Manchester Guardian, January 23rd, 1937. 


In this figure are comprised not only party members but all the organised “ sym- 
pathisers.”’ 
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workless than to the exploited workers. The very existence of 
this group of unemployed is felt as a living reproach by the 
whole society. Hope of deliverance from this evil turns 
towards the Great Promise. There is in this hope a vague 
desire for real community. Whether it is a desire for real 
Communism is not so sure. 

More numerous, however, than this group are those who are 
accessible to social messianism, a phenomenon less novel in 
our time than is thought and deeply rooted in human nature 
in every age. The ideal of a perfect Nature, deformed by a 
bad human order, which may be led back and reformed to its 
original perfection, is more or less common to all the great 
moral movements of mankind. Communism expresses in 
scientific terms the chiliasm of a perfect future and contains 
equally—as religious movements did before—such a retro- 
spective chiliasm. What seems attractive to the modern mind 
is its simplicity. It promises the conquest of Nature and a 
repartition of goods in a simple technical way of organisation. 
Where chiliastic ideas are still vivid religious reminiscences, 
only recently broken by the technical age, the attraction is 
particularly strong. But Communism appeals also to people 
outside the religious sphere ; to the technicians who consider 
the greatest possible simplification of everything as the real 
purpose of all social and political activities. Here Com- 
munism has an affinity with American ideologies such as 
Technocracy. 

Then come the philo-Communist intellectuals, many of 
whom are outside official Communism. They are either 
hesitating sympathisers or radical dissenters, rather than 
party members. The appeal of Communism to these intel- 
lectuals may be thus described : Mankind needs to be led by 
people with a special insight into the mechanism of historical 
evolution and whose function is the unmasking of ideologies, 
the reduction of collective phantasies to the most simple 
rational formulas. This aspect of Communism appeals to the 
passion of sincerity and truth. Unfortunately it appeals also 
to the delaying of the eternal spiritual and moral problems 
(which are said to have no importance until the time of a 
better technical organisation), to the intellectual contempt 
for the feelings and motives of the average man. There is 
more in it of distrust and contempt than of love and belief. 
_This is probably why the original rigorous form of bolshevism 
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—which is doubtless rather in Trotzky’s than in Stalin’s views 
—could not conserve its influence on the hoping and trusting 
multitudes. Still, the opposition-Communists are a significant 
symptom. While official Communism aims at the creation of a 
friendly atmosphere round the Soviet Union which developed 
with time into an element of the World peace system, they 
keep alive the expectation of revolutions through catastrophes. 
Their number is rather small, but their importance in litera- 
ture and the press is considerable. 

Soviet Russia has been proposed as a model to her believers. 
Yet the idea of a co-existence of the Communist system with 
other systems is gaining ground. The Nazi anti-Soviet drive 
has drawn closer the Soviets and Democracy. Democratic 
objections against the government methods of the Soviets are, 
however, bound to emerge occasionally, as at the big Moscow 
trials which brutally reminded the observer that Russia is a 
dictatorship. If a doubt remained about the guilt of the con- 
demned, there is no doubt of the crisis of conscience for many 
friends of the Soviet Union. The present issue, is, however, 
not between dictatorship or democracy in the U.S.S.R., but 
whether Soviet Russia can carry out her industrialisation by 
her own strength, or whether she is to become a raw material 
colony for foreign industrialists—whether she will rank among 
the sovereign nations, or whether she will be divided into 
satellite spheres of Tokio and Berlin. Faced by this alterna- 
tive a strong patriotism is rising in the Soviet Union, a claim 
for self-determination which finds a sympathetic echo in the 
West. 

The present rulers of the Soviets may be criticised, if 
their personalities and methods are measured by the ideal 
standards of a free, cultured and democratic society. Stalin 
may be a harsh Georgian with despotic ways, indifferent to 
moral scruples and inclined to fatalism, as is understandable 
with a man who comes from a people bordering the Islamic 
world and who went through that school of modern fatalism 
which is called Marxism. There is no doubt that he has a great 
amount of common sense and an understanding of his people’s 
needs. This is his great advantage over his intellectual 
adversaries, the Communists of the Trotzkyite camp. Against 
this shrewd and energetic peasant, with all the qualities and 
defects of the people of the stock he comes from, the opposi- 
tion Communists only produce controversialists of a sophistic 
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brilliancy to whom their own doctrinal purity is more precious 
than any reality of the state and of the people’s interests. 

What are these realities like? The Union is composed of 
many nations still at a rudimentary stage. Peoples which had 
subsisted under a heterogeneous state and church system, 
peoples with little history, or with memories too far remote, 
have started a national life, a literature in the native tongue 
and a political existence. This seems the decisive feature of 
the Union. Whatever the realities of the new Constitution 
may be at present, its fulfilment will be the aim of the future, 
through the central power or through new opposition forces 
amongst the peoples. This young national life and the absence 
of some social evils in the economic organisation finds sym- 
pathy in some sections of Western and Eastern opinion. Is 
that enough to justify the revolutionary optimism on the one 
side, the panic fear on the other? To treat this question we 
briefly survey the resisting forces, cultural and social. 

The anti-Communist slogan played an important part in the 
rise of Fascism and mobilised the support of the middle 
classes. It is true that many of the Communist methods have 
been applied by Fascism in the economic and technical field. 
Fascism has but little to do with the classical enemy of Com- 
munism as designed by Marx, i.e. with Manchesterian Capital- 
ism. The interference of the state in economic life, the emphasis 
on imposed duties in the interest of an untroubled functioning 
of the state mechanism, are features both of Communism and 
Fascism. Yet we see Liberals, deeply opposed to such a 
mechanical conception of the state, who in a desperate alterna- 
tive would prefer Communism to Fascism. Recent Spanish 
and French events prove that non-proletarian forces are not 
“one single reactionary mass” as the Marxist doctrine 
asserts that they are bound to be, at least since the ceasing of 
the class struggle between feudalism and bourgeoisie, in which 
the latter used the proletariat as its ally. 

Fascism has won some classes afraid of the Communist 
prospect and established in two important countries solid 
systems, as far as despotism and demagogy can be such. 
Obstacles in the way of Communism are, however, less the 
pronounced adversaries than the elements to whom the great 
appeal fails. Among the resisting forces let us begin with the 
traditional ones, State, Church, and Property, the natural 
forces of Conservation. The Marxist view would hardly admit 
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that they are not simply identical with the existing system of 
private ownership of the means of production. Yet, from the 
purely capitalistic side there seems to come hardly any ideo- 
logical opposition. Fascism started rather from the dissatisfied 
and pauperised middle classes, from militarists and individual 
demagogues with literary ambitions and pseudo-socialist 
slogans. Manchester theories are rare nowadays, and if they 
exist they are unknown except by academic economists. The 
accepted ideas are state interference, planning and control. 
Ideologically, Capitalism has retreated. Collective control is 
progressing. Does that mean the disappearance of all the 
forces of Conservation? Certainly not. 

As to Religion, the attitude towards Communism is not 
uniform. Even the churches cannot be considered as “‘ one 
single reactionary mass.” While the Vatican is bitterly 
hostile, some Protestant clergymen are sincerely advocating 
the Soviet case and see even excuses for the anti-religious 
campaign. Most of the elements to whom Communism appeals 
have, however, previously left church life and tradition. The 
groups which remain connected with Religion live mostly 
outside the industrial centres, in traditional circumstances. 
More pre-capitalistic than anti-capitalistic, they resist every 
kind of standardisation in whatever form it may be offered. 
Religion for them remains the expression of personal conscience 
and independence. Beyond this, there is an increasing religious 
current in the spiritual life of Europe. To many intellectuals 
the primitiveness of the materialistic conception, the empti- 
ness of the ideal of a mechanised mankind, seems unbearable. 
Soviet-Russian materialistic propaganda is probably able to 
destroy some primitive beliefs. It can certainly not affect 
cultured Christian minds to whom the technical optimism 
and materialism appear as a more naive and lower form of 
thinking than the religions, the thoughts of a St. Augustine 
or St. Thomas, or, to name a few contemporaries, of a 
Maritain, Haecker, Bergamin, Eliot, or Berdiaieff. As Gide 
remarks,” the Russian anti-Christians deal with religion in a 
way too similar to the Barbarians, who after their sudden 
conversion rejected Greek and Roman culture as Paganism. 

A further resisting force seems to be the idea and the fact 
of the nation. While Communism fought religion, it made 
concessions to Nationalism. The Soviet Constitution is 

* André Gide: Le retour de l’U.S.S.R., Paris, Gallimard, 1936. 
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claimed to be the ideal solution of the problem of nationalities, 
and in many countries nationalistic slogans became a topic 
of Communist propaganda. Thus in the vanquished countries 
after 1918 Communism denounced the “ Versailles slavery ” 
and offered, mainly through Radek’s pen, alliances to extreme 
nationalists. To-day French Communism sings the Marseil- 
laise, and even the small Communist party of Britain exalts 
through historical pageants the English liberal heritage. 
Here again Communism fails to satisfy the European mind. 
The elementary national liberties, teaching and administra- 
tion in the native tongue, are surely a great step forward for 
the primitive populations of Russia. It is, however, already 
doubtful whether higher developed nationalities, such as the 
Ukrainians or Georgians, are really contented therewith. In 
the long run, they may aim at a further self-government and 
at their deliverance from the burden of an immense Empire 
mainly supported by the richness of their native lands. What 
is enough for the Mongols and what is something for the 
Ukrainians would hardly be anything to nations of old Europe. 

This applies still more to the small nations than to the great 
ones. The intensity of community life, the value of the indi- 
vidual are greater in the small states, which therefore have 
preceded the big states in Democracy. There are strong 
reasons, economic and cultural, in favour of a conservation of 
the small states. The dense population and the comparative 
agrarian poverty of our Continent force its peoples to an 
intensive agriculture and industry. Nothing contributes more 
to this intensity than the stimulant of small individual pro- 
perty, especially of the peasant class. This class resists 
Communist centralisation, yet it is not necessarily counter- 
revolutionary or Fascist. In France the small proprietors 
compose the Radical party, and Scandinavian peasantries 
have not only Democracy but even Socialist control. In 
Czechoslovakia and in the Balkans Democracy or the demand 
for Democracy comes from the peasantry, and is opposed by 
factions of the town intelligentsia who would prefer a state- 
controlled system to their own profit. 

The first followers of the Third International believed, two 
decades ago, that the establishment of a Communist order all 
over Europe would be the result of the War. But Europe refused 
a unification under the Communist leadership and preferred 
the national states, the historical essence of Western civilisation. 
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Inside Russia the Red Army is likely to assume a greater 
importance in the future structure. Russian liberty will 
slowly develop with the autonomous evolution of the Union’s 
peoples. They are, no doubt, under a dictatorship to-day, and 
probably so they will remain for a time. Two points must, 
however, be emphasised. First, that this dictatorship is no 
potential aggressor. A lost war would mean the complete 
disorganisation of the Union, very likely its dismemberment. 
But even a victorious war would bring the end of the effort at 
industrial prosperity, the hope which carries the system. Thus, 
while the Fascist dictators have reason to hasten the general 
conflagration, the Soviet dictators have every reason to avoid 
ce 

Secondly, despite the difference of conditions and traditions, 
an affinity of ideas with Western Europe remains. While the 
Fascist theories are either mere improvisation without coher- 
ence, or ideas clearly opposed to the Christian, humanistic and 
democratic ideal, Communism shares at least two notions with 
it: the notion of Universal Mankind and that of scientific 
Truth. We cannot overlook the difference between a propa- 
ganda through which, as Hitler says, “‘ People can be con- 
vinced that heaven 1s hell or that the most miserable life is a para- 
dise”’ (Mein Kampf, p. 302), and a doctrine which, despite its 
onesidedness regarding human and cultural realities, is based 
on methodical research. 

The Spanish Civil War proves that, even in the extremest 
social conflicts, the genuine forces of a European nation remain 
untouched, and that the way out for a Western people appears 
to be a Western and not the Russian way. But it proves also 
that there is a possibility of rapprochement between Com- 
munism and Democracy. The propaganda cry with the watch- 
word “Communist danger” can only do harm. Nothing offers 
a greater chance to those who promise quick salvation through 
bloodshed and despotism than the loosening of the discipline — 
of mind and panic. There should be methods to face the real 
issues, social, cultural and economic, of the time other than 
the sacrifice of elementary human values to imaginary neces- 
sities. The right defence of Europe is to make Europe worth 
defending, to create a Europe more human, more cultured, 
more individualised instead of the present Europe hastening 
towards a dull standardisation of life and a cult of brute force. 

Béta MEnczER. 


THE LABOUR MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. 
Gen eighteen months ago Americans began to concern 


themselves less with the British boom and more with 

the indications of industrial revival in their own country. 
The illustrated supplements ceased to portray Mr. Chamber- 
lain looking at a panorama of prosperity on one side of a 
double page, with Mr. Roosevelt looking at Mr. Keynes on 
the other. The scholasticism that sought in every magazine 
for some connection between recovery and the policies of the 
National Government gave way to an optimism that fortified 
itself with statistics of production and sales. During 1936 
many hopeful and some really gratifying figures were quoted, 
with steel and automobiles as outstanding examples, and 
by the end of the year industry as a whole had settled down 
to reap the fruits of another and even better season. What it 
did in fact reap was a very different crop that had been ripen- 
ing for some years. 

Out of disappointment with the unfulfilled promise of 
the New Deal, disgust at the complacent inertia of the 
American Federation of Labour and resentment at the anti- 
union policies of industry, there had sprung up since the 
depression a new labour movement, new in its aims, its 
strategy and its leadership. It bore fruit in the prickly 
shape of John L. Lewis, the Committee for Industrial 
Organisation, widespread unionisation campaigns and a 
succession of strikes, many of them of the sit-down variety 
and most of them successful. Labour’s disappointment with 
the New Deal began to manifest itself early in 1934. The 
N.I.R.A. (National Industrial Recovery Act) sought to in- 
crease purchasing power by shortening hours of labour and 
establishing minimum wage rates in each codified industry. 
It also guaranteed, in the famous Section 7a, the right of 
collective bargaining. Employers, however, showed a strong 
tendency to pay the minimum wage and nothing more and 
to retain the old labour policies virtually unchanged. The 
only difference was that the traditional refusal to bargain 
collectively had become a refusal to bargain with anything 
but a company union. Little was done to clarify the meaning 
of Section 7a, and during the disputes of 1933-35 many 
working men came to the conclusion that any effort made 
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towards higher wages and real collective bargaining would 
have to be made by organised labour itself. 

But the American Labour Movement had never, since its 
inception in 1890, been effectively organised or unified. 
There was the American Federation of Labour, a loose 
collection of mainly craft unions, and there wasa much smaller 
group of independent industrial unions, the two groups 
claiming, before the New Deal, a membership of three 
million. The fact that only one out of every eight or ten 
“organisable ” workers belonged to a union cannot be 
explained entirely by reference to those special American 
conditions—immigration, a shifting of industries from place 
to place, the rapid pace of technological development—that 
have undoubtedly done much to retard the growth of union- 
ism. And among many of the leaders and rank and file 
disappointment at the outcome of the Federation’s organisa- 
tion campaigns was acute. While the N.I.R.A. was in force, 
less than a million new members were recruited and almost 
no impression was made on the basic industries. Mr. William 
Green and other Federation leaders did little to calm the 
storm of criticism which their failure had aroused. In the 
matter of organisation they remained both reluctant and 
ineffective. Nor is this attitude difficult to understand. The 
purposes of the craft unions are those of small special-interest 
groups, and not at all those of a broad labour movement 
desirous of winning concessions for the working-class as a 
whole. And if the large-scale, mass-production industries, 
with their vast numbers of semi-skilled and unskilled workers, 
are to be organised at all, they can only be organised along 
industrial union lines and in such numbers as would put an 
end to the leadership of the craft unions in the A.F. of L. 

To such considerations the attitude of Mr. Green and his 
colleagues remained, not surprisingly, that of men asked to 
organise their own destruction. The break came in October 
1935 when that formidable figure, John L. Lewis, of the 
powerful United Mine Workers, announced the formation of a 
Committee for Industrial Organisation, composed of ten of 
the Federation’s unions and having as its purpose the crea- 
tion, wherever possible, of industrial unions. Refusing to 
disband, the Committee was expelled, but to-day some 
twenty unions are affiliated to the C.I.0. and its membership 
is at least equal to that of the Federation. 
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The new organisation tried conclusions first with the huge 
General Motors Corporation. In 1925 the A.F. of L. had 
failed in a half-hearted attempt at unionising the automobile 
industry, and throughout the boom years most companies 
had paid low wages and maintained a rigid open-shop system. 
Depression brought a real movement towards organisation. 
But the A.F. of L. insisted on chartering any new unions as 
craft unions with no national organisation of their own, and 
it soon became clear that, so constituted, they could never 
successfully meet the strength and subtleties of the employers, 
one of whose first moves after the passage of N.I.R.A. had 
been to insert a clause in the Automobile Code putting 
promotion and discharge on a merit basis. This seemed 
innocuous enough until it was discovered that “ merit ” 
meant non-membership in A.F. of L. unions and that to be 
discharged for “ non-merit ” was to be black-listed. In 1934 
the men threatened a strike, but A.F. of L. leaders, in- 
terested, as always, less in the building of strong unions 
than in the protection of their own jurisdictions, agreed to a 
peace under which each union, company or independent, 
was entitled to bargain for its own members. The result was 
confusion and the playing off by the management of one 
“organised ” group against another. The settlement proved 
so unsatisfactory that in August 1935 the A.F. of L. reluc- 
tantly granted a charter for a single industrial union for the 
automobile industry. Soon afterwards the C.I.O. was formed 
and the Union of Automobile Workers, convinced that there 
was little to choose between the Federation and the employers, 
quickly transferred allegiance. 

In December the Union asked for a conference with Com- 
pany heads on collective bargaining and was told that 
demands should be presented to local plant managers. 
This was done, whereupon the management of a General 
Motors factory at Flint, Michigan, replied by loading its 
dies on to a railroad car with the intention of sending them 
to some less unionised plant. Faced with this indication of 
what “discussion with local managers”? would mean, the 
men in the factory unloaded the railroad car, barricaded 
themselves in and started their sit-down strike. Workers in 
other factories followed suit, and by the end of January a 
hundred thousand employees had ceased work. | 

The Union complained of low wages, black-listing of its 
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members, the employment by the Company of labour spies 
and the speeding up of the assembly lines. It insisted that 
its grievances were the result of policies made, not by the 
local managers, but by directors in Detroit from whom the 
former took their orders. Hence its chief demand for a 
national agreement with General Motors covering funda- 
mental policies of employment in all factories, and for the 
recognition of the Union as the sole bargaining agency. 
For two weeks the Company refused to negotiate and then 
obtained an injunction against the strikers occupying its 
Flint plants. This led to publication by the Union of the 
fact that the Judge who had issued the injunction was the 
owner of some thousand General Motors shares. Having 
achieved nothing by due process of law, the Company turned 
to self-help. Attempts to prevent food reaching the strikers 
led to a street battle in which more than twenty Union men 
and sympathisers were shot or gassed. The “ Flint Alliance ” 
was organised out of company unions, citizens from the town 
and strike-breakers from outside, and set to work to collect 
the signatures of those who wished to return to work and to 
circulate loyalty pledges, also requiring the worker’s signature 
on pain of discharge. All this helped to provide that accom- 
paniment of intimidation and espionage without which no 
American labour dispute is complete. 

The strenuous efforts of Governor Murphy were rewarded, 
after some weeks, by an agreement under which the manage- 
ment was to meet the Union for the purpose of collective 
bargaining, the men promising in the meantime to evacuate 
the plants. But before the meeting could take place, the 
Union discovered that the management had agreed to 
negotiate also with the Flint Alliance. Since the question 
whether the Union should become the sole bargaining agency 
was one of the points to be determined at the conference, the 
strikers stayed where they were. Another attempt at a 
conference was initiated by Secretary of Labour Perkins. 
The Company’s refusal to attend so incensed Miss Perkins 
that she was moved to remark that the management’s 
attitude “ must make it clear to the American people why 
the workers have lost confidence in the General Motors 
Corporation,” and to discuss at some length the desirability 
of legislation which would make it possible to subpoena the 
principals in labour disputes. Having allowed a decent 
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interval to elapse, the Company secured another injunction, 
from another Judge, followed by a writ for the arrest of the 
sit-down strikers and leaders of the Union. It was, however, 
impossible for the sheriff to enforce these orders without the 
assistance of the military, and this the Governor would not 
provide. 

The end came after forty-four days, the Union emerging 
with substantial gains. The Corporation agreed to recognise 
the Union as the collective bargaining agency for those of its 
employees who are members of the U.A.W., to give sole 
recognition for six months to the Union in twenty factories, 
to abandon interference, to reinstate strikers without dis- 
crimination, to abandon all court proceedings, and finally to 
begin collective bargaining negotiations as a single unit, 
not as a scattering of factory managers. This settlement, 
while not an overwhelming victory, strengthened the Union 
enormously and put it in a position from which it could make 
great advances. 

Not the least of the many issues raised by this strike was 
that of the importance of the sit-down and stay-in method. 
This was the first time that it had been used in America on a 
large scale and on many counts it proved itself an exceedingly 
effective weapon—so effective that it has been used since in 
scores of other disputes. More comfortable than the picket 
line, it also rules out that most unpleasant and demoralising 
phenomenon of American labour conflicts, the professional 
strike-breaker. By taking advantage of the complexities of 
mass production, it enables a union to strike, through a few 
key men, at the most vital points of an industry. It places 
all the responsibility for violence on the police—amateur, 
company or regular—and it also raises nice questions as to 
the division, between legal and actual possession, of the 
proverbial nine points of the law. It is difficult to make a 
legal case for the sit-down, given present legal conceptions. 
It is, however, not so long since ordinary strikes, picketing 
and mass picketing were illegal. The labour injunction, 
formerly the automatic reply to almost any strike, can no 
longer be obtained in the Federal courts, nor in many State 
courts. Certainly, a great deal of non-legal opinion is less 
impressed by the law of trespass than by the fact that the 
sit-down does something to equalise the powers of labour and 
capital, It knows that among employers it has long been 
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common form to defy, or to entangle in the endless processes 
of judicial review, such collective bargaining legislation as 
Section 7a of the Wagner Act. The La Follette Senate 
Committee has made it aware of the extent to which employers 
are given to the use of labour spies, hired strike-breakers and 
armed company guards. And even if the plain law of trespass 
can be applied, the injunction remedy, in many cases, cannot. 
A sheriff, even if he owes nothing to the labour vote, may be 
willing, but will certainly not be able to do his duty with 
police help alone. And when he applies for the militia to a 
Governor who, like those of Michigan, Pennsylvania and 
Indiana, owes much to the labour vote, he is refused, and the 
sit-down strike continues. 

After its success with General Motors, the C.I.0. astounded 
everyone by concluding an agreement with the United 
States Steel Corporation. That the greatest of all steel 
companies, the mould of American fashion in labour relations, 
should suddenly reverse its traditional policy of the open 
shop and non-recognition of independent unions was sufh- 
ciently surprising. But that this should happen without a 
long and bloody strike seemed, to anyone who knew the 
history of the steel industry, nothing short of miraculous. 
There were, however, natural causes. The Corporation wanted 
government contracts, and the Walsh-Healey Act imposes 
a forty-hour week on all companies wishing to sell steel to 
the Navy. Also, with the whole world in the market for 
armaments, it would have been singularly profitless to invite 
the complete stoppage that the sit-down entails. And, 
inasmuch as a Presidential election had recently taken place 
with an enormous working- and middle-class vote recorded 
for the New Deal programme, the Corporation could hardly 
rely on the support, or even the neutrality, of the Administra- 
tion and the Democratic State governments. 

The power and prestige of the C.I.0. was again greatly 
increased by this agreement, and further advances—wage 
increases, record membership figures, closed-shop agreements 
and new affiliations—followed in quick succession. These 
gains rapidly gave the C.I.O. a membership equal to that of 
the A.F. of L. With regard to prestige, there is now no 
comparison. The working man is impressed by the fact that 
while the C.I.O. was winning its victories, the A.F. of L., 
through its opposition to union demands, its belittling of 
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the gains made and its attempts to build rival organisations 
out of the ruins of company unions, was playing a part 
similar to that of the strike-breaker. 

Soon after the steel agreement the constitutionality of the 
Wagner Act was finally decided and collective bargaining 
placed, for the first time, upon a firm legal foundation. To 
the opposition this was, apparently, the last straw. For 
during the following months there developed a counter 
attack of such intensity as to suggest a decision on the part of 
many employers to fight the C.I.0. and the labour policies 
of the New Deal to a finish, at whatever cost. In May of this 
year a group of union organisers were severely beaten by 
company guards, known as “ service men,” at the gates of a 
Ford factory. Meanwhile the Steel Workers’ Organising 
Committee had been seeking from “ Little Steel ”’—four 
companies manufacturing about one-sixth of the country’s 
output—signatures to written bargaining contracts. The 
companies, claiming to be upholding the “liberty of the 
worker,” indicated their willingness to bargain but refused 
to sign anything, asserting that any grant of a contract 
would be followed by union demands for a closed shop and the 
check off of union dues. In the walk-out strikes which followed 
the four companies used almost every strike-breaking 
method. Attempts were made to keep mills working with 
non-unionists; citizens and vigilance committees were set 
up to mobilise middle-class opinion, ‘‘ back to work ” move- 
ments organised, “law and order” and “the right to 
work”? made the text for widespread press and platform 
propaganda. A procession of union men and sympathisers 
was fired upon by Chicago police, whose violence was such 
—ten persons were killed and scores injured—that a film 
taken of the episode was withheld for several weeks on the 
ground that its public showing would provoke riots in the 
cinemas. ¥ 

The company heads later announced their willingness to 
meet a Federal Mediation Board, but refused point-blank to 
come to any agreement with the C.I.O. union, thus moving 
from their initial offer of negotiation without a signed con- 
tract to a new position in which they would make no agree- 
ment, written or oral, with an “ irresponsible” C.I.O. The 
National Labour Relations Board was refused permission 
by the employers to determine by vote whether a majority 
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of the employees favoured the union and towards the end of 
June the Mediation Board admitted defeat. 
In this bitter conflict, still unfinished, the already furious 


discussion of the issues of unionism has been keyed up toa . 


new pitch. The C.1.0. has been widely portrayed as an 
organisation led by men of doubtful honesty and communist 
tendencies. Demands have been made for the limitation of 
picketing, the compulsory arbitration or the complete pro- 
hibition of strikes and the incorporation of unions. The 
President has been represented as sympathetic to a subversive 
organisation, the whole labour policy of the New Deal 
reviewed and damned and the occasion taken to predict a 
split in the Democratic Party. Much of the debate, in Con- 
gress, in the press and from the pulpit, has been conducted in 
an atmosphere of sheer hysteria. Hysteria is no new pheno- 
menon in American political discussion, but that does not 
explain why it should have reached its present pitch on such 
an issue. It is true—and the point has often been made— 
that the C.I.0. campaign has given rise to irresponsible and 
undisciplined behaviour on the part of some of the new and 
inexperienced unions. It is also true that Americans, al- 
though, and perhaps because, they are not the most law- 
abiding of peoples, are very sensitive to any appeal based on 
property rights and “ law and order,” and easily persuaded, 
therefore, to regard the C.1.O. less as a long-thwarted move- 
ment that suddenly has acquired exuberant impetus than as a 
menace to the fundamentals of “‘ Americanism.” This may 
explain the attitude of large sections of middle-class opinion. 
It does not, however, account for the extreme position taken 
by employers in their bitter and apparently calculated attack 
upon a movement which asks merely those industrial rights 
that organised labour in other democratic countries has 
enjoyed for many years. 

Perhaps the explanation is that American employers see 


the broader implications of a strong labour movement 


more clearly than did their European predecessors. The new 
unionism is only one of many social changes that have 
taken place in America since 1932. The depression and the 
New Deal gave new hope to the working man. The C.I.0. 
gave him leadership. The combination helped to re-elect 
Roosevelt, to put several Democratic governors in formerly 
Republican states, and to enact such measures as the Social 
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Security Act and the Wagner Act. But when labour, con- 
scious of this new relation of government to industry, began 

to move from one big industrial victory to another, the time 
had come to call a halt. For if labour’s advance is to be 
stopped, it had better be stopped before it gets too far down 
the road towards high wages, high taxation and a real 
change in the balance of social forces. If the attack is not 
made now upon the C.I.O. and, through it, upon the policies 
of the New Deal, an established labour movement may make 
of America the kind of social service state that Germany 
was, Britain is, and France is becoming. 


W. A. Ruptiin. 


NATIONALITY AND CHURCH MUSIC. 
RAVELLING abroad, seeking points of contact be- 


tween the people of one’s own land and those of lands 

occupied by races more or less remotely, and some of 
them even closely, related to our own, one is sometimes 
surprised at differences where one expects similarities and 
similarities where one expects differences. This is particularly 
the case with such a subject as music, in which we all use the 
same scales, the same instruments, and admire the same great 
composers and the same virtuosi. Artists, that is executants 
and composers, just one or two steps lower down than the 
very highest, are acclaimed very differently in different 
countries, so that while in one country one of them may 
arouse a furore whenever he plays or sings or whenever one 
of his works is played or sung, in another country his work 
calls for little more than polite acknowledgment. Attempts 
to introduce the music of Mahler and Bruckner, popular in 
such different lands as Austria and Holland, into England 
have met with no serious success, while the Russians can hear 
nothing striking in the music of Elgar. These are just two 
instances of which many similar ones could be provided by 
every travelled musician. 

A casual thought on the subject of religious music, and of 
Church music, that is of music definitely associated with 
matters of faith and ritual, in particular suggests that such 
music should more than any other be entirely international. 
Whatever our religion may be there is scarcely one of us so 
Erastian as to think that religion is a matter of nationality. 
There are some, it is true, like the well-known English com- 
poser who objected to “ religion made abroad,” who in an 
outburst of patriotism will imagine that their own particular 
religion belongs in some way peculiarly to their own country. 
Most even of these people, however, in their heart of hearts 
believe themselves to be part of a world-wide Catholic 
Church, a Church made up of all who are honestly trying to 
live Christian lives. The majority will go farther and say that 
they are members of a body divinely founded nearly two 
thousand years ago in Palestine, which has spread over the 
greater part of the world and of which the members in our 


own land are but a small part even though we think and 
hope it is the best part. 
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To-day also, people interested in Church music are generally 
agreed that the principles laid down by Pope Gregory, an 
Italian, or by Martin Luther, a German, or by both, are the 
principles upon which all Church music should be based. And 
when they have said this they go and compose, or sing and 
play, music that is almost entirely and essentially character- 
istic of their own nation. 

This difference in national styles of Church music is, of 
course, only a part of the difference in the wider aspects of 
religious life which makes our English churches, to take an 
example with which most of us are familiar, differ from those 
of Continental countries. Not only have we the differences 
expressed in the titles of the different religious bodies, 
Wesleyan founded on the principles and practice of John and 
Charles Wesley, Congregationalist, Anglican, etc., and those 
of the Continent such as German Evangelical, Historical Re- 
formed, Liberal Reformed, Remonstrant, but the differences 
between those holding exactly the same shades of opinion in 
the wider faith of Christianity. In a Presbyterian Church 
opened for the benefit of British residents and visitors in a 
great city on the Continent one finds not only a difference of 
language from that in the native churches of the same con- 
fession, but a difference of mentality and manner which often 
seems to give a different aspect to their common faith. It is 
the same with Baptist and other Churches, while even Roman 
Catholic Churches and congregations, so completely united in 
faith and discipline, are somewhat different in England and 
when composed of English people from what they are in other 
countries. With music as the most direct and obvious ex- 
pression of religious emotion these differences are most 
clearly marked. 

It is true that the world over one hears in the churches the 
music of Palestrina, of Handel and Bach, of César Franck and 
William Byrd, and to a less extent of Sir Henry Bishop, the 
Rev. John Bacchus Dykes and of Ira D. Sankey. Of such 
composers as Franck, Bishop, Dykes and Sankey, we may say 
that what we hear in other countries than those of their origin 
is a slight overflow into other lands of what is typical French, 
English or American. The great international geniuses, 
Palestrina, Byrd, Bach, Handel and a few others, however, 
hold the national groups together by setting all national and 
international groups examples of how certain things should be 
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done, but they do not merge such groups. Palestrina showed 
the whole world of his day, and the Roman Catholics of all 
time, how to write masses and motets that should retain the 
spirit of his Church and yet remain free in their personal 
expression. Yet when we hear the music sung at Mass in the 
Catholic churches of England, France, Germany, Holland, 
Italy, all based more or less on the model he set, we find that 
in each of these countries there is a style that belongs to none 
of the others, a style that no other country desires to copy or 
can copy. 

And this refers not merely to the short and easy works 
written with the amateur choirs of suburban and village 
churches in view, but also to those written by the most 
talented composers of every land and period, of a degree of 
difficulty which precludes their being sung by any but the 
most capable and well-organised choirs. Palestrina and Byrd, 
the latter a younger contemporary of the great model of Papal 
ideas of liturgical music, wrote in entirely different idioms. 
Samuel Wesley, Louis Niedermeyer, J. J. Viotta and the 
contemporaries were, doubtless, influenced by Haydn and 
Mozart, but they nevertheless wrote very differently from 
their classical masters and very differently from each other. 
Vincent d’Indy, Diepenbrock, Perosi, each has his own style 
which may be called national as well as individual, yet each 
would claim to follow the principles laid down by Gregory and 
Palestrina. Nor would one mistake the music of Father 
Turner, a gifted and pious writer of popular masses for English 
amateur choirs, for that of Hubert Cuypers who holds a 
similar but still stronger position in Holland, while Nicola 
Montani or Pietro Yon in America is still less likely to be 
confounded with their European contemporaries. 

Similarly, when we look at that essentially popular form of 
Church music which we know as the hymn tune, or as it is 


generally called on the Continent the Church song, we find — 


much the same conditions. What music is more distinctively 
English than the tunes of Barnby, Dykes, Stainer or Sullivan? 
Or more German than those of Johann Cruger, or more 
American than those of Ira Sankey? The Englishman who 
tries to write what he calls “ chorales ” generally succeeds only 
in putting on paper stiff and meaningless notes. The French- 
man who does the same usually produces something that is 
more suggestive of waltzes and menuets than of music 
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intended to express the religious devotion of a large congre- 
gation. If a German has ever tried to write a tune like Barnby’s 
or Vaughan Williams’ For all the saints or Staniforth’s 
Jerusalem my happy home, which is very unlikely, the chances 
are that he has succeeded badly or not at all. 

With the singing of the same music one finds also similar 
differences. To hear Luther’s hymn, Ein’ feste Burg (A strong- 
hold sure), sung by congregations in England, Germany, 
Holland, France and other countries is to undergo a number 
of different musical and emotional experiences. The congre- 
gation in a church in Switzerland sings the tunes of Louis 
Bourgeois in a totally, though possibly subtly, different 
manner from that of a congregation in an English or a Dutch 
church, while these two latter congregations would each say 
that the other sings such a tune as the Old 118th Psalm quite 
badly and incorrectly. Yet each will sing exactly the same 
notes, syllable by syllable, to similar words. 

To a large extent it is the same with plainsong, whether 
such music be the authorised form or not. The use of Jewish 
and Greek plainsong is now very limited, and a knowledge 
of it is as a rule confined by force of circumstances to the 
singers in the Synagogue and to scholars who devote their 
lives to historical studies. Some of both these kinds of music, 
however, is still in constant use, and those who have oppor- 
tunities of hearing or taking part in one or other of such kinds 
say that, although following the same rules and singing the 
same melodic nuances, singers in various countries by their 
expression and phrasing give to the music quite varied 
characters. Certainly this is the case with Gregorian plainsong 
sung to Latin words. 

One need not discuss the question of plainsong sung to other 
languages than Latin, for a melody originally intended for 
Latin words is inevitably different when it is applied to 
English, French or German words, each so different from the 
others and from Latin itself. Moreover, the exact parallel 
provided by the use of the same words as well as the same 
music, makes the comparison of national styles more obvious 
as well as more precise. When an Englishman, say, sings the 
plainsong of the Proper of the Mass (that is, the various verses 
from the psalms which are used to mark the character of the 
feast or the Sunday on which such Mass is sung) in a manner 
that is strictly in accordance with the rules laid down by the 
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authorities, he still makes it something quite different from 
that which an Italian, a Frenchman or a German makes of it. 
His singing has something of the same solidity as that of the 
German, in which both differ from the Italian and French 
renderings, but between the same plainsong sung by an 
Englishman and a German there is still a difference that 
proclaims the nationality of the singer. 

To the person who merely listens this is not so obvious as it 
is to the organist who has to accompany the singing of plain- 
song (which accompaniment is not in accordance with the 
strict canons but is often demanded). Such differences are 
also very obvious to the choirmaster who has to lead his choir 
in following up the accompanied singing of, say, the “ Preface” 
by the ‘‘ Sanctus ” set probably to modern elaborate music, 
the fitting of the two being made more or less difficult by the 
manner in which the priest sings the plainsong. Generally, 
though this has less bearing on the national styles of music 
than on the personal styles of the singers, the English method 
of singing plainsong is, in the experience of the present writer, 
easier to follow up without clashing between the plainsong 
and the modern harmonised music than is the German, even 
though the modern music may be composed by a German 
organist. 

In the treatment of plainsong as a basis, thematic or 
stylistic, of original music, too, we find quite distinctive 
national traits, so that Samuel Wesley, Perosi, Reger or 
d’Indy, and their smaller contemporaries will not only handle 
it each in his own personal way but also in a way that is as 
distinctive of his nationality as is the way in which he handles 
the original material of his other compositions. 

HERBERT ANTCLIFFE. 


JAMAICA AND THE TOURIST. 


N recent years the Jamaican Government has done its 
Hiscs to attract tourists. It has founded a Tourist Trade 

Development Board, which gives good advice to visitors, 
and has issued some interesting pamphlets. The war in Spain 
has discouraged the visitors who used to spend the winter in 
Tangier, the Canary Islands, and the Balearic Islands, and 
some of them are looking for an alternative. Jamaica is a 
little further afield, but it is a British possession, and has the 
advantage that the English language is spoken. If it is 
possible for tourists to patronise countries under the British 
flag, there are many reasons for so doing. To those who 
contemplate visiting this interesting tropical island, and 
to those who are interested in our vast colonial empire, 
this brief account of Jamaican conditions may be of some 
value. 

It will be well first of all to give a word of advice to the 
invalid, who finds the winter too severe, and so seeks warmer 
climes. Rain in Jamaica is seasonal, and the hot-house condi- 
tions at the time of heavy rain will hardly be beneficial. In 
addition, mosquitoes flourish in the rainy season. The princi- 
pal rainy month is November, after that May, but November 
is the worst. So the invalid would be wise not to land till 
about the middle of December. If it is necessary to leave 
England before late November, it is best to halt at Bermuda 
for a few weeks. Two lines of ships go to Jamaica via 
Bermuda. 

The invalid tourist should be warned that Jamaica is fully 
tropical, even in what is called the winter. Kingston and the 
coastal regions are liable to be trying, especially at night, 
which is nearly as hot as the day. There is no excessive tem- 
perature ; 90 degrees in the shade is seldom exceeded in the 
winter, but the continual heat is wearing. The hills are cooler ; 
any town above the 2,000 feet level is quite pleasant for those 
who like a hot English summer. Mandeville can be recom- 
mended ; its climate varies very little the whole year round, 
and is like a hot English August. Christiana and one or two 
other resorts are higher and cooler than Mandeville. Another 
reason for recommending the hills is that there is no danger 
from malaria, not because mosquitoes are absent, though they 
are not so numerous as they are lower down, but because few 
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residents have the disease in their blood. There is little danger 
also in Kingston, because of the vigilance of the sanitary 
inspectors who keep the mosquitoes under control; but in 
the coastal districts outside Kingston the danger is not 
negligible. . 

The ordinary tourist who can take a long holiday in the 
winter will find Jamaica well worth a visit. Swimming in the 
warm tropic sea is delightful; but it is desirable to find a 
properly organised bathing-place. Sharks and barracudas, 
which are even more dangerous than the sharks, exist, though 
they are not numerous, unless possibly in the immediate 
neighbourhood of a harbour. Clear water, a proper look-out, 
and the protection of a coral reef are sufficient safeguards. 
There are a number of good swimming-places: Montego Bay, 
and Boston Beach, near Port Antonio, are probably the best. 
It is one of the disadvantages of Kingston that visitors do not 
swim in the harbour owing to danger from sharks, but are 
confined to the bathing-pools. The Kingston people, who are 
wondering what to do to attract tourists, would do well to 
consider whether it is not possible to organise a swimming- 
place outside the harbour, and run buses to it during the 
season. Visitors to seaside places outside Kingston should 
book accommodation beforehand. The season is short— 
for all practical purposes it begins in December and ends at 
Easter—and hotel proprietors are inclined to make hay while 
the sun shines. These remarks apply particularly to Montego 
Bay. But a number of private residents take guests, and the 
tourist agency is well-informed and capable of giving good 
advice. 

The usual method of travelling is by car. The railway 
serves only a small part of the island, and trains often run at 
inconvenient times. If the times happen to be convenient, 
the conditions of travel are much better than the Jamaicans 
will tell you, and the journey gives the traveller as good a 
view of the Jamaican country as any road. There is a good 
service of trams and buses in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Kingston, but outside that area hardly any. Visitors who 
bring their own cars should be warned that the roads are 
covered with sharp stones, and that the tyres need to be very 
strong and reliable. It is better to hire cars locally, and there 
is no dearth of them. The correct fare for not more than four 
persons is 6d. per mile, or for a single journey double that 
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amount, as the return of the car must be paid for. This is not 
excessive, but it is wise to arrange terms beforehand, as 
drivers are prone to overcharge the unwary visitor. 

The Blue Mountains are well worth a visit. Unlike the 
scrub-covered hills of the greater part of the island, they are 
beautifully forested. They contain an interesting little com- 
munity, mainly small-holders, who live well away from the 
roads, and carry their produce to market along the narrow 
mountain trails on the backs of donkeys. Beautiful little 
rivers are found here which do not, like so many of the 
Jamaican streams, run dry in March and April. Climbing the 
trails in these mountains is hot work. Never shall I forget 
one of them about the 3,000 feet level, with the almost vertical 
sun shining overhead, and suffocating blasts of hot air coming 
from the ravine below. But the mountains are imposing. 
They are not high ; very few peaks exceed 7,000 feet ; but 
the scale of the valleys is small, the peaks tower above you 
and seem grander and loftier than they are. About the 5,000 
feet level we can look over the lower hills, and the landscape 
of Jamaica is stretched out beneath us with the Southern Sea 
in the middle distance. At night the little fireflies invade the 
house, cling to the rafters or fly about the rooms giving inter- 
mittent little flashes of light. Outside, in the darkness of the 
forest, the greater fireflies give brilliant displays. Above all, 
the stars gleam as we seldom see them in an urban land, and 
as night advances in March and April the Southern Cross 
is visible. Above the 3,000-feet level the nights are cool, 
pleasant and refreshing, a welcome contrast to the tropic heat 
of the day. 

The ordinary visitor, who travels the conventional round, 
is liable to be isolated, and to see very little of the life and 
conditions of the country. It is a very good plan to stay with 
some farmer (or planter) and live for a time with the Jamaican 
residents. A few of these have turned their large houses into 
hotels for the winter season. Those who have acquaintances 
in Jamaica can do even better. What they quickly realise is 
that Kingston, even more than most capital towns, is very un- 
like the rest of Jamaica. There is no other town of any con- 
siderable size, and the bulk of the population live neither in 
Kingston, nor in the smaller towns, but in villages, hamlets 
and isolated huts scattered everywhere. Jamaica is a black 
man’s country. In Kingston there is a large coloured minority; 
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everywhere the whites are few.* In the country the population 
is mainly black, and the land, except in the hills, is thickly 
populated. Everywhere along the roads, or the trails, the 
small shacks of the black people are to be found. 

Those who are fortunate enough in this way to see a little 
of the real Jamaica will find a curious medley of social condi- 
tions. Jamaica is agricultural. The bulk of the people work on 
the land. Of these land workers a considerable proportion 
cultivate their own little plots. This system dates back to 
the days of slavery. In the old days, the slave-holders allowed 
their slaves little plots of land on which they grew their own 
food, and the owners did not even need to feed them. 

In the neighbourhood of the large estates these native 
villages are still to be found. The villagers are exceedingly 
poor, and provide a sufficient supply of cheap labour. The 
soil of Jamaica is fertile, and it is summer all the year round, 
but the common half-acre plot is too small to supply sufficient 
food for a family, to say nothing of giving them a little to sell 
to buy clothes and the other few necessary items. But it 
should be noted that the bulk of the Jamaican population 
own a little land. They are not, therefore, entirely dependent 
upon the very small wage which is customary in that country. 
There is plenty of labour available if the employer is respected 
and treats his people fairly. But their minute holdings of land 
give the owners a little independence, and the employer who 
is not trusted may find it difficult to obtain labour when he 
needs it. It is a feature which distinguishes Jamaica from 
our own land, and from other West Indian islands, that 
capital and labour are not so sharply divided, that even the 
very poor have a modicum of capital, and that the common 
method of obtaining the bare necessities of life is not by 
working for an employer, but by growing food and building 
little huts on their own little plots of land. 

We are accustomed to think of the West Indies in connec- 
tion with the sugar industry. Sugar is grown in Jamaica, but 


“The census of 1921 gives in round numbers 620,000 black, 150,000 coloured, 
14,500 white. The present estimated population is a little over a million. Most 
authorities, including Lord Olivier, doubt these 14,000 white, which include the 
garrison and a floating population, and probably a considerable number of “ nearly 
whites.” I have been told on good authority that the pure white resident population 
probably does not greatly exceed 2,000. 

+ The official figures for the holding of land in Jamaica are: house lots 255792 5 
% acre lots 44,929 ; 4 acre to § acres 108,477; 5 acres to 10 acres 18,277; 10 acres to 
5° acres 12,761, after which the numbers greatly decrease. 
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not by the small holder, or even by the small planter. A few 
estates still specialise in sugar, but they are not as numerous 
as formerly.* The small planters, if they are wise, grow a 
variety of crops and are not dependent upon the market for, 
one product. The little planter I had the opportunity of 
visiting well understood this principle. He farmed rather 
more than 500 acres, and illustrated the value of mixed farm- 
ing. There were a few cattle. The scrub on his land, not large 
enough for timber, was cut down as the land was required 
and the hard wood was sawn into small pieces for the shingling 
of roofs. When the land was cleared, bananas and coconuts 
were planted. Pimento was a very useful crop. In the higher 
lands a disease had attacked the pimento, and this increased 
the value of the product in the coastal regions. A few inches of 
rain had fallen in the dry season, and this was just what the 
trees required. All tropical products can be grown in Jamaica. 
Semi-tropical plants such as coffee, oranges and lemons 
flourish on the higher lands. With the passing of the great 
sugar estates, and of the absentee landowners, cultivation for 
a living is displacing “ planting ” for a fortune. 

A gratifying feature of Jamaican life is the absence of any 
overt hostility between white, coloured and black. The 
frequent trouble in the southern States of America is unknown 
in Jamaica. There is no open and obvious colour bar. This 
does not mean that feeling on the subject of colour is absent. 
The more lightly coloured people form a kind of aristocracy, 
and obtain the bulk of the Government appointments. Clerical 
and teaching work is mainly done by them. Visitors should 
be warned not to mention the colour question, especially 
among those who are nearly white, for it is a sore subject. A 
considerable number of families have some small coloured 
intermixture, and a single family will sometimes show varying 
grades of colour. In such families the lighter coloured often 
attain a sort of precedence. There is a very real and strong 
feeling on this question. But the various grades of white, 
coloured and black live together in peace. The distinction leads 
to none of those undesirable and violent outbreaks which are so 
well-known in some other countries with a mixed population. 


* The sugar quota for 1937-8 shows this. clearly. Jamaica, with an area of over 
4,000 sq. miles and a population of over a million, receives 86,00c tons. Trinidad, with 
less than half the area and a little more than a third the population, is given 138,000 
tons. The little island of Barbadoes (166 sq. miles) receives 114,000 tons. 
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The visitor who travels about the island will be struck with 
many curious paradoxes, and by a great variety of conditions, 
material and social, in an island only about two-thirds the 
size of Yorkshire. It is an island of plentiful rainfall: the 
average is about 75 inches a year ; yet in some parts, particu- 
larly near Kingston, the vegetation is parched, the water- 
courses are dry, and a number of the estates, particularly that 
of the United Fruit Company, cultivate their produce with 
the aid of irrigation. The Government is a modification of the 
Crown Colony system, with an elected parliament which has 
considerable but limited powers. Yet even in so small an 
area there is a “‘ Native State,” with a little “ king ” who is 
practically an absolute ruler of a part of the cockpit country 
inhabited by the descendants of the escaped slaves. The 
streams are small and not navigable, yet on one of them there 
is a sufficient flow of water for the enterprising natives to 
entertain the adventurous visitor by shooting the rapids on 
araft. Except for the enormous wealth of insect life, and the 
scorpions and centipedes, there is a great dearth of indi- 
genous fauna ; yet a visitor who appreciates such amusements 
can travel to the mouth of the Rio Minho and try to catch 
alligators. They are there, though they are not numerous. 
The land is fertile and much of it is well cultivated ; yet the 
dominant impression of a great part of the country is that of 
barren hills covered with scrub. The climate and the vegeta- 
tion are tropical ; yet there is an entire absence of jungle or 
luxuriant undergrowth. The people of the island are religious ; 
the Nonconformist influence is very strong; churches and 
chapels abound everywhere. Yet with a large part of the 
population marriage does not exist. The illegitimate birth- 
rate is over 70 per cent. of the total. 

One great drawback from the point of view of the visitor 
is the manner in which the ordinary tourist is separated from 
the life of the country. Jamaica is much nearer to New York 


than to London, and the wealthy visitor from America, or the - 


one who likes to appear wealthy, sets the tone. There is a 
“dude ranch” among other exotic outgrowths, and a few of 
the first-class hotels sometimes run to enormous prices. Living 
is cheap in Jamaica, and money is not plentiful. The visitor 
therefore is regarded as a source of money, and the inhabitants, 
whether white, black, or coloured, do their best to relieve him 
of as much as possible. On this ground, and on account of the 
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encouragement to beggars, Lord Olivier has expressed a 
doubt whether the tourist is of real advantage to the country. 
There is something to be said for this view. It is hardly 
possible to walk a hundred yards in the main streets of 
Kingston without being badgered by numerous taxi-drivers 
who wish to drive you here, there and everywhere. 

The ordinary visitor, therefore, will do well to be wary. 
In Kingston he should use the trams and buses, and avoid the 
shops which cater specially for tourists. The “ native work ” 
which is sold in many of these is made specially for tourists. 
Decent houses which provide good accommodation at a 
reasonable price are to be found. Some of them are adver- 
tised in the Tourists’ Bulletin, and some are not advertised. 
Above all, he should try to get in touch with the people who 
live in the country, and in that way obtain some insight into 
Jamaican life and conditions. The island is a remarkable one 
with many interesting features; and though the stock 
beauty spots are much over-praised, the warm blue tropic 
sea, the coral reefs, the coconut plantations, the scrub- 
covered hills, the mangrove swamps overlooking bays with 
phosphorescent waters, the whole outlook of a remarkable 
tropical island, has a beauty of its own which grows on those 
who live there, and which the visitor slowly begins to realise. 
The invalid who is looking for an alternative to the Riviera 
or the Canary Isles, and the curious traveller who is interested 
in the infinite variety of our vast empire, will do well to give 
a trial to Jamaica. 

H. S. SHELTON. 
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Tue VERSAILLES ‘S PEACE.” 


HE disease of diplomacy in its present epidemic has 
spread so rapidly in the past few weeks that it now 
involves five continents. Europe is the abiding source 
of the infection. Asia, despite Mr. Kipling’s famous edict, 
has in the past fortnight made contact with Europe at two 
points. A so-called Nine-Power Conference has met in 
Brussels to discuss the vague elementals of the war between 
Japan and China. In Rome a new pact has been signed 
between Japan, Germany and Italy. America is represented 
at the Brussels Conference, and her statesmen have expressed 
their concern over the impossibility of American isolation 
from the prevailing disorders. Mr. Roosevelt, for instance, 
on October 5th, said: ‘‘ Let no one expect that America will 
escape.” Africa is involved because the German claim to 
colonies has become one of the active causes of diplomatic 
unrest. Oceania is involved for the like reason, both Australia 
and New Zealand being potentially concerned in the South 
Pacific aspect of the German claim. 


1. GERMANY’s CoLontIaAL CLAIM. 


The unrelieved absurdity of present diplomatic practice, 
its almost total lack of common sense, are directly illustrated 
by the matter of Germany’s lost colonies. Germany is one 
of the virile nations. Between 1914 and 1918 she held out in 
war single-handed against the other six Great Powers com- 
bined : the British Empire, France, Italy, Russia, Japan, the 
United States. She nearly even won the war. After four and 
a half years of blood, sweat and agony, however, the com- 
bined six Great Powers did defeat the one Great Power. 
They thereupon decreed that Germany’s colonies be taken 
from her. They judged her to be unworthy of what they 
called, in the subsequent words of the League of Nations 
Covenant, the “ sacred trust of civilisation.” Her colonies, 
therefore, were reserved for appropriation among themselves, 
the victors ; not indeed as the frank spoils of war, but as the 
sacred trust aforesaid. Great Britain, whose Empire covers 
one quarter of the globe, took the lion’s share, if lion be the 
right analogy. Perhaps the average lion would have behaved 
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in a similar way. Great Britain at any rate took the true 
Briton’s share, what time the League of Nations was taking 
root in British hearts as a new religion, based upon the 
precept that the old bad notion of war as a means of aggression 
and of territorial aggrandisement should for ever be banished 
from the ways of men. 

Before the war Germany had amassed colonial possessions 
in Africa and the South Pacific six times as big as Germany 
herself. That achievement looks less impressive when con- 
trasted with the territory now administered by Great Britain, 
which, including the mandated territories, is a hundred and 
fifty times the size of Great Britain. The French colonial 
empire is twenty times as big as France. During the war 
Germany’s colonies in Africa were seized by force of arms, 
despite the Congo Act of 1885, which was signed by all the 
colonial Powers, including Great Britain, and which provided 
that the Central African colonies of the European Powers 
should be neutralised and excluded from the operations of 
war. 

The pre-war German colonies were, in Africa, German East 
Africa (384,000 square miles, exporting sisal, coffee, cotton, 
gold, ground nuts, hides and skins, copra, wax, sesame, 
granular fruits, palm kernels, palm oil, tin ore, beeswax and 
diamonds), German South-West Africa (322,000 square miles, 
exporting caracul skins, diamonds, cattle for slaughter, 
butter, preserved fish, fish, vanadium, tin, wool, sheep- and 
goat-skins, cowhide, frozen meat, cheese, copper ore, lead and 
whale oil), the Cameroons (305,000 square miles, exporting 
bananas, cocoa, palm oil, rubber, palm kernels, coffee, timber, 
cattle, hides, and tobacco), Togoland (34,000 square miles, 
exporting cocoa, cotton, palm kernels, copra, palm oil, 
tapioca, beef and mutton, maize, kapok and coffee), and in 
the South Pacific, German New Guinea, the Bismarck Archi- 

elago and the Solomon Islands, the Caroline, Marianne and 
Marshall Islands (94,000 square miles, exporting gold, copra, 
coco-nuts, phosphates and sugar), Samoa (1,000 square 
miles, exporting copra, cocoa beans and bananas), and the 
port of Kiao-chow on the Chinese mainland. Included in the 
South Pacific Islands was the small island of Nauru (nine 
square miles) from which valuable deposits of phosphates 
were and are obtained (in 1934 for example 418,950 tons were 
exported) while phosphates as well as copra and sugar were 
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also obtained from the Micronesian group north of the 
Equator. 

It would be tiresome to recall the war-time propaganda on 
the subject of the German colonies. Of course, it became an 
article of the simplest faith on the Allied, especially the 
British, side, that Germany was quite unfit to administer 
colonies, that her record as colonial administrator had been 
one long series of atrocities, including the paradoxical and 
nonsensical atrocity of exterminating the native populations 
themselves. (Mr. Lloyd George for example on January 24th, 
191g, said that “in South-West Africa the Germans had 
deliberately pursued a policy of extermination.”) Of course, 
the colonies, in the interests of the natives themselves, should 
never again be subjected to the horror of German rule. What 
then? The African territories were now in fact under Allied 
military control. On March 24th and May 11th, 1916, an 
exchange of letters took place between M. Cambon, French 
Ambassador in London, and Sir Edward Grey, whereby it 
was tentatively understood that the provisional division of 
Togoland and the Cameroons for the purpose of military 
occupation during the war should after the war be converted 
into a permanent division for the purpose of political annexa- 
tion. On the strength of that understanding M. Simon, the 
French Colonial Minister, on January 28th, 1919, demanded 
the ‘‘ annexation, pure and simple,” of Togo and the Camer- 
oons. Italy had pegged out a claim in Africa as the price of 
her joining the war on the Allied side, and her claim was en- 
shrined in the secret Treaty of London (April 26th, 1915). 
Japan made a secret agreement with Great Britain in March 
1917, whereby in return for giving help against German and 
Austrian submarines in the Mediterranean she should be 
recompensed by the annexation of Kiao-chow and of the 
other German rights and privileges in Shantung, together 
with the German South Sea Islands north of the Equator. 

When the Peace Conference met in 1919, therefore, the 
spoils were already virtually divided. Mr. Wilson’s famous 
“point ” about colonies (“a free, open-minded and abso- 
lutely impartial adjustment of all colonial claims, based upon 
a strict observance of the principle that in determining all 
such questions of sovereignty the interests of the populations 
concerned must have equal weight with the equitable claims 
of the Government whose title is to be determined ”’) 


‘ 


Lienert 
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imposed an embarrassed pause upon the neo-possessive Allied 
Powers because those Powers on the one hand were pledged 
to the division of the spoils among themselves, and on the 
other hand were pledged to Mr. Wilson’s Points as the basis 
of the peace settlement. The shades of Mr. Pickwick, how- 
ever, if not even of Mr. Pecksniff, are always available for the 
comfort of those who are thus embarrassed. The answer in 
this case took the form of the League of Nations Covenant. 
The Treaty of Versailles paved the way by the simple expedi- 
ent of a full renunciation imposed upon Germany. “ In 
territory outside her European frontiers as fixed by the present 
Treaty, Germany renounces all rights, titles, and privileges 
whatever in or over territory which belonged to her, or to her 
Allies, and all rights, titles and privileges whatever their 
origin, which she held as against the Allied and Associated 
Powers” (Article 118). “Germany renounces in favour of 
the Principal Allied and Associated Powers all her rights and 
titles over her overseas possessions ”’ (Article 119). “ The 
Allied and Associated Powers reserve the right to retain and 
liquidate all property, rights and interests belonging at the 
date of the coming into force of the present Treaty to Ger- 
man nationals or companies controlled by them, within their 
territories, colonies, possessions and protectorates, including 
territories ceded to them by the present Treaty” (Article 
297, ). Having thus been wrested from Germany the terri- 
tories were then disposed of within the “ sacred” terms of 
the League Covenant. Article 22 of the Covenant is one of 
the world’s great monuments to fimesse—or to put it more 
bluntly and more truly, to hambug—as a diplomatic instru- 
ment. 

“To those colonies,” it ran, “ and territories which as a 
consequence of the late war have ceased to be under the 
sovereignty of the States which formerly governed them, and 
which are inhabited by peoples not yet able to stand by 
themselves under the strenuous conditions of the modern 
world, there should be applied the principle that the well- 
being and development of such peoples form a sacred trust 
of civilisation and that securities for the performance of this 
trust should be embodied in this Covenant. The best method 
of giving practical effect to this principle is that the tutelage 
of such peoples should be entrusted to advanced nations 
who, by reason of their resources, their experience or their 
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geographical position, can best undertake this responsibility, 
and who are willing to accept it, and that this tutelage should 
be exercised by them as Mandatories on behalf of the League. 
. .. Other peoples, especially those of Central’ Africa, are at 
such a stage that the Mandatory must be responsible for the 
administration of the territory under conditions which will 
guarantee freedom of conscience and religion, subject only to 
the maintenance of public order and morals, the prohibition 
of abuses such as the slave trade, the arms traffic and the 
liquor traffic, and the prevention of the establishment of 
fortifications or military and naval bases and of military 
training of the natives for other than police purposes and the 
defence of territory, and will also secure equal opportunities 
for the trade and commerce of other Members of the League. 
There are territories, such as South-West Africa and certain 
of the South Pacific Islands, which, owing to the sparseness 
of their population, or their small size, or their remoteness 
from the centres of civilisation, or their geographical con- 
tiguity to the territory of the Mandatory, and other circum- 
stances, can be best administered under the laws of the 
Mandatory as integral portions of its territory, subject to the 
safeguards above mentioned in the interests of the indigenous 
population. ...” 

It came to pass that the several mandates were duly 
apportioned. Let the incidence of that apportionment be 
compared with the incidence of the secret understandings 
above alluded to. The greater part (363,000 square miles out 
of a total of 384,000 square miles) of German East Africa was 
placed under a British mandatory administration and was 
renamed the Tanganyika Territory. The districts of Ruanda 
and Urandi (21,000 square miles) were placed under a Belgian 
mandate. The small “ Kionga” triangle was added to Portu- 
guese East Africa by simple annexation, not as a mandate. 
South-West Africa was placed wholly under the mandate of 
South Africa. The Cameroons, like Cesar’s Gaul, but in a 
quite different sense, was divided into three parts. The big- 
gest part (166,000 square miles) was handed over to France 
as mandatory, the smallest part (34,200 square miles) to Great 
Britain as mandatory. The remaining part (104,600 square 
miles) was annexed outright by France. The interesting 
thing about that annexation was that the part annexed had 
before the war been ceded to Germany by France as part of a 
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bargain. By the Moroccan agreements of November 4th, 
1911, and September 28th, 1912, Germany relinquished 
certain interests in Morocco to France, and in return received 
these 100,000 square miles of the Cameroons. After the war 
by virtue of Article 125 of the Treaty of Versailles France 
took back that territory without reference to any other part 
of the bargain of 1911. Togoland was similarly divided be- 
tween a British and a French mandate. France received the 
greater share (20,000 square miles) and Great Britain the 
remaining 14,000 square miles in the western part. In the 
Pacific, the valuable island of Nauru with its phosphates 
was placed under the joint administration of Great Britain, 
Australia and New Zealand. German New Guinea, the 
Bismarck Archipelago and the Solomon Islands were given 
as a mandate to Australia, and German Samoa to New 
Zealand. The German possessions north of the Equator were 
placed under a Japanese mandatory administration. 

Simple arithmetic shows that out of a total 1,140,000 
square miles taken from Germany as a result of the war, 
826,000 square miles, or more than two-thirds, were added 
to the British Empire. The fact that in juridical theory the 
new acquisitions are held, not as “ swag,” but as a “ sacred 
trust ” of civilisation, means only that the resident officials 
once a year have to spend some hours in writing a report to 
the League of Nations. 

Eighteen years after the transfer of those territories to their 
new owners, the principle is still maintained that Germany 
may not have colonies. Britain may; France may; Italy, 
Belgium, Portugal, Holland, Spain may have colonies. But 
not Germany. So say the Versailles Powers. They also said 
that Germany should pay reparations. They went on saying 
it until Germany stopped paying and then they not only 
posthumously “ allowed” her to stop paying, but gave her 
loans as well. They said she should for ever remain disarmed, 
while they themselves were armed. Herr Stresemann and 
Dr. Briining patiently, correctly, pleaded for “ equality.” 
It was denied. Herr Hitler was thereby imposed upon 
Germany. He defied Versailles and rearmed Germany. Yet 
the comic (if it be not worse) pretence is still kept up that 
Germany alone of all the nations can be forced for ever to 
abjure colonies. She has not yet made the gesture of defiance 
in that particular matter; and, therefore, there is still time 
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for common sense to prevail. It is still possible for Great 
Britain, say, to make the opposite gesture, to offer back to 
Germany some of the colonies formerly belonging to her, 
and thus to reap the benefit in good will of doing the obvious 
right thing spontaneously. In the alternative no one doubts 
that Germany will somehow or other follow the example of 
Italy in Abyssinia and of Japan in China and simply take 
what she wants. It will then be too late to do other than 
lamely to accept the accomplished fact. The League of 
Nations in theory forbade the Japanese virtual annexation 
of Manchukuo. In theory it forbade the Italian conquest of 
Abyssinia. In practice it prevented neither. In similar theory 
East Africa, South-West Africa, the Cameroons, Togoland, 
the South Pacific islands are not Britain’s to give. They are 
mandated territories at the disposal of the League of Nations. 

Yet an abundant experience has proved that a so-called 
League of Nations such as that which now has its head- 
quarters at Geneva, may in its practical consequence do harm 
rather than good by its paradoxical pursuance of good 
intentions. But for the League of Nations the Negus might 
still reign in Addis Ababa ; for it was not the original Italian 
plan to annex the whole of Abyssinia. It was only when the 
Hoare-Laval proposal was rejected by an earnest but mis- 
guided zeal for League of Nations theories that Italy was 
driven to the limit of conquest. And Italy was even entitled, 
by the pledged word of the British Government as affixed to 
the Treaty of 1915 and to the Anglo-Italian arrangement of 
1925, to every square mile of the territory offered her in the 
Hoare-Laval plan. ‘“‘ The bowsprit gets mixed with the rudder 
sometimes.” That particular perversion has taken place at 
Geneva. The colonial injustice, even absurdity, of denying in 
principle to Germany what is the right in principle of every 
other country in the world, is the sort of unanswerable 
grievance that most certainly fans the flames of war. Is 


Geneva to be made again the barrier to peace by common ~ 


sense? Great Britain and the British Dominions concerned 
could suggest, as the parties mainly involved, that the sum 
of mandated territories be handed back to Geneva, the man- 
dates liquidated, and their new disposal, with Germany as a 
certain participant, be considered in conference or by an 
alternative diplomatic method. The British Empire holds 
most of the spoils. If it be the considered determination of 
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the several British Governments not to disgorge, but to 
maintain the position that possession is nine-tenths of the 
law, then let the stand be made upon the frank ground of 
acquisitive imperialism, and let the territories be openly 
annexed by virtue of the sword, not hypocritically appropri- 
ated behind the shelter of an ideological, dishonest plea that 
this is the idealist dispensation of Geneva. Of course, it is diffi- 
cult. Vested interests have been developed. British subjects 
have been given employment, British trade advantages. Those 
interests and privileges can be defended in the long run only 
by the sword. But peace, too, on the lowest ground of material 
advantage, has its attraction. 

There is the lesson of Italy before us. By the secret treaty 
of 1915 she was promised, as an inducement to joining the 
war on the Allied side, that she should receive territorial 
acquisition at the expense of Abyssinia on her Eritrean and 
Somaliland frontiers in the event of the other Allied Powers 
acquiring territory in Africa. Except for the small bit of 
Jubaland handed over to Italy during Mr. MacDonald’s 
first Prime Ministership in 1924, no inclination has emerged 
from the Allied Powers to redeem that bargain. In 1925 the 
British Government promised to Italy the southern part of 
Abyssinia in return for Britain’s acquiring the waters of Lake 
Tsana for use in Egypt. The Negus was therein treated with 
the most circumspect correctitude. The Anglo-Italian bar- 
gain, in which both sides were to deliver exclusively Abys- 
sinian property to each other, was in the very text of the 
instrument of exchange stated to be not incompatible with 
the tripartite pledge of 1906, whereby the sovereign indepen- 
dence of the Emperor of Abyssinia was to be respected. In- 
asmuch as the Negus would be invited by Britain and Italy 
voluntarily to concede what each wanted, he would forsooth 
be exercising his sovereign independence. 

The case of Italy, clear as it was, was not clearer than that 
of Germany. Yet on July 11th, 1935, Sir Samuel Hoare, 
then Foreign Secretary, stated that “ we have always under- 
stood, and well understood, Italy’s desire for expansion. .. . 
We admit the need for Italian expansion.” In the case of 
Germany it again fell to Sir Samuel to point the way. The 
speech he made at Geneva on September 11th, 1935, has 
been worn thin by repeated quotation, yet it must go on 
being quoted. “ Abundant supplies of raw materials appear 
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to give a peculiar advantage to the countries possessing 
them. . . . Some countries, either in their native soil or in 
their Colonial territories, do possess what appear to be pre- 
ponderant advantages. . . . Especially as regards Colonial 
raw materials, it is not unnatural that such a state of affairs 
should give rise to fear lest exclusive monopolies be set up at 
the expense of those countries that do not possess Colonial 
empires. It is clear that in the view of many this is a real 
problem. And we should be foolish to ignore it. As the 
question is causing discontent and anxiety, the wise course 
is to investigate it, to see what the proposals are for dealing 
with it, to see what is the real scope of the trouble and, if the 
trouble is substantial, to try to remove it. The view of His 
Majesty’s Government is that the problem is economic rather 
than political and territorial. It is the fear of monopoly—of 
the withholding of essential Colonial raw materials—that is 
causing alarm. . . . So far as His Majesty’s Government is 
concerned, I feel sure that we should be ready to take our 
share in an investigation... .” 

Therein Sir Samuel suggested a beginning of wisdom. 
Once started the inquiry would quickly explode “ the view 
of His Majesty’s Government ” that “ the problem is econ- 
omic rather than political and territorial.” The issue is clear 
and cannot be evaded. Four years ago Herr Hitler said: 
“‘ We shall never go to war to get colonies. We are convinced 
that we are as capable as any other nation of administering 
and developing colonial territories, and we regard this as a 
matter for negotiation.” A year ago, speaking at Nurenberg, 
he said: “Germany cannot waive her claim that justice 
should be done to her colonial demands. The vital rights of 
the German people are just as important as those of any other 
nation.” Such statements have since been multiplied. General 
Ritter von Epp, head of the Nazi Colonial Political Office, 
speaking at Munich on October 2gth last referred to “ the 
impending action of the Fiihrer, which will provide a satis- 
factory solution of the colonial question.” A day earlier, 
speaking at the fifteenth anniversary celebration of the 
march on Rome, Signor Mussolini entered the lists in Ger- 
many’s cause. “A great people,” he said, “such as the 
German people, must regain the place which is due to it, and 
which it used to have beneath the sun of Africa.” The 
remaining chance for a fair and sensible settlement by the 
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method of good will rather than by the inevitable alternative 
method of open conflict may not last long. 


2. Bert1n—RomE—ToKI0o—SALAMANCA. 


_ The Brussels Far Eastern Conference met on November 3rd, 
its declared purpose being to explore a means to mediation 
between Japan and China. Three days later a so-called anti- 
Comintern Pact was signed in Rome by Germany, Italy and 
Japan. There was some connection between the two events. 
With the best will it was impossible for the Powers who met 
in Brussels to avoid giving the impression of an anti-Japanese 
bias. Germany, who on November 25th last year signed an 
anti-communist agreement with Japan, refused the invitation 
to attend the Brussels Conference. Italy attended it, but her 
delegate, Count Luigi Aldrovandi-Marescotti, gave it as his 
view, that the only thing that could usefully be done would 
be to invite Japan and China to make direct contact with 
each other. Japan had refused to attend the Conference. 
It was clear that neither Japan nor Germany nor Italy 
wished to give the impression that they were in great sym- 
pathy with the Brussels Conference. It was not that they 
disbelieved in its doing any good. Probably no delegate took 
it very seriously. Mr. Norman Davis, the American delegate, 
contented himself at the opening of the Conference with 
defining the object simply as “ peace.” He expressed 
America’s sympathy with the motive of a common effort 
towards inducing peace in the Far East, but was careful to 
explain that she had no commitments beyond those incurred 
in Washington sixteen years ago. Berlin and Rome clearly 
wanted to make of Brussels a background for the new tri- 
partite pact. Before Count Luigi Aldrovandi-Marescotti went 
to Brussels it was agreed that Italy should become a third, 
and should thereby be presumed to be an original party, to 
the anti-communist pact. The pact was signed by Mr. Hotta, 
the Japanese Ambassador, Herr von Ribbentrop, the German 
Ambassador in London, who went to Rome for the purpose, 
and Count Ciano, the Italian Foreign Minister. In form the 
ceremony had all the simplicity of innocence. The instru- 
ment was merely a protocol admitting Italy to the German- 
Japanese Pact. At the signing ceremony Count Ciano 
declared that they had “ no secret aims.” Indeed, it was no 
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secret that Tokio was being added as a third arm to the 
Berlin-Rome axis. 

There was little doubt about its potential importance. The 
combination of the three States most militarised at the present 
time is a fact of immense consequence to the world and especi- 
ally to Great Britain. As if to complete the perversity the 
British Government, on November 4th, announced that it 
was negotiating with General Franco with a view to an 
exchange of “ official agents.” It was explained that General 
Franco controlled the north, west and south-west of Spain, 
and that a channel was needed for the protection of British 
interests therein. But London carefully explained that there 
would be no “ diplomatic ” recognition. The Duke of Alba, 
who was in London willing and waiting to be accepted as the 
representative of Nationalist Spain, was thus informed that 
he would be accepted, as it were, at arm’s length. There was 
in short no gesture on the part of the British Government to 
Nationalist Spain. British commercial interests in the terri- 
tory of Nationalist Spain were merely if possible to be safe- 
guarded. Thereby a still further clarification was given to the 
alignment, which may at some time prove to be a fatal 
alignment, between two sets of States, ideologically dis- 
tinguished as pro-Red and anti-Red. At any rate it is true 
that Japan, Italy, Germany and Nationalist Spain are openly 
and of deliberate pretence, anti-Red; that is to say, anti- 
Russian. The world has come to this pass, that Moscow has 
become the dividing line in a rival grouping of world powers. 
On the side of Russia stands France. British policy, though 
it express occasional vague aspirations towards neutrality 
and impartiality, in every practical proof stands by France 
and, therefore, by Russia. 

The opportunity for an understanding with Germany is 
passing by, because the British Government obstinately 
places a League of Nations theory and a native sense of 
colonial acquisitiveness between itself and Berlin. Italy is 
being stabilised as an enemy because of an equally persistent 
refusal to recognise the fact, though the fact be established, 
that the former Abyssinia is now Italian East Africa. Japan 
stands outside the League and receives no sympathy from 
British opinion in her expansionist adventure. The last- 
mentioned circumstance is understandable. The deliberate 
estrangement of Germany and Italy is less understandable. 


ee Seen 
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By refusing to “ recognise ” in the diplomatic sense the fact 
of General Franco’s existence as a pretender to sovereign 
authority in Spain, despite the probability that he will 
establish his claim, Great Britain drives the probable future 
Spain also into the other grouping. By the same process 
Britain herself is driven more and more to the Franco-Russian 
grouping. To the mind of the realist observer, exclusively 
bent upon British interests, the spectacle that presents 
itself is that of a hostile Spain at Gibraltar, of a hostile 
Italy throughout the length of the Mediterranean and at the 
eastern end—where too the antagonisation of the Arabs may 
well have a subversive effect upon the 80,000,000 Moslems of 
India—of a hostile Japan in Far Eastern waters and of a 
hostile Germany in home waters. Japan, Germany, Italy, the 
future Spain: these are strong Powers. Are they to be 
irrevocably accepted as the combined enemies of the British 
Empire? On the realist ground, what is the precise value of 
Russian and French support in the hypothetical emergency ? 
Could Hong Kong be held against Japan; the Suez Canal 
against a combined Islam, Italy and Egypt; Malta against 
Italy ; Gibraltar against Spain ; the coasts of Britain herself 
against Germany? Great Britain and the British Empire is 
the most vulnerable political organism in the world. Because 
of its magnitude it is vulnerable in every quarter of the globe. 
At each vital point, British policy seems bent upon ensuring 
the enmity of a strong aggressor Power. No one but a fool 
could imagine it to be possible for British interests and British 
possessions to be defended against simultaneous attack by 
Japan, Germany, Italy and Spain. Yet such is the hypo- 
thesis presented by the London-Paris-Moscow axis. The 
logical upshot of the Left predilection in British policy would 
be to regard the British Empire as unimportant, its disrup- 
tion as a negligible incident. Yet the very government which, 
despite its so-called Conservative composition, gives effect to 
the Left trend in foreign policy, far from taking the con- 
temptuous view of possessive imperialism, has so far found 
it an obnoxious notion to give up a particle of the former 
German colonies wrested from her by the sword, even when 
the gesture might split the present bloc of enemies and thus 
tend to safeguard the pre-existing body of the British Empire. 
GrorcE GLascow. 


November 12th, 1937. 
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MUSSOLENI 


In answering her own question, What next, O Duce?*, Miss 
Baskerville begins by telling us what the Dictator has already 
done. As a newspaper correspondent in Rome for several 
years she writes of what she knows, and her first-hand 
descriptions of memorable occasions add vividness to her 
work. The preface assures us that it breaks no lance for or 
against the Duce, and she cautions us against both the litera- 
ture of the exiles and the propaganda of the Government. 
Despite this suggestion that she stands above the battle, her 
volume ranks among the most impressive indictments of the 
regime ever published in this or any other country. 

The drama opens appropriately enough with a quotation 
from Machiavelli, recording his experience that the men of 
craft triumph over men who keep their word. Then we listen 
to the speech delivered on May gth, 1936, when the empire 
was proclaimed from the historic balcony of the Palazzo 
Venezia. ‘“ The hysterical masses held their breath as their 
Dictator raised his arm for silence. . . . The people he had 
ruled with a rod of iron for fourteen years went frantic with 
joy. . . . Once and for ever he had wiped from their hearts 
the exasperating feeling of inferiority with regard to the 
Great Powers. He had satisfied their craving for greatness. 

* What Next, 0 Duce? By Beatrice Baskerville. Longmans. 
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_ He had given them a country which they thought of as an 
El Dorado. It was their night of triumph; a night they had 
been waiting for ever since their peninsula became a united 
and independent state nearly seventy years ago. What could 
they give him in return? Mere titles were trash for the man 
who loved the name of Duce. Money did not tempt him. He 
lived the simple life and rode a motor-cycle for choice. They 
could reward him with only one honour. Rome has never 
forgotten that in her days of glory she made gods of leaders 
who won her Empire. So Rome did as she had done before. 
As he stood on the balcony she gave him a triumph, and made 
him a god. . . . Since her old Empire fell, Rome has never 
staged a drama equal to this in emotional extravagance and 
disquieting possibilities.” 

After painting this brilliant picture of the Dictator at the 
summit of his career, our author turns to the sordid story of 
the planning and execution of the rape of Abyssinia. No 
condemnation can exceed in severity the naive confession of 
Marshal de Bono that the whole scheme was worked out in 
1933, more than a year before the collision at Walwal which 
was used as an excuse for action. There was no glory in 
victory over a primitive, untrained and largely unarmed foe. 
In threatening war against the Powers who imposed sanctions 
the Duce, according to Miss Baskerville, was bluffing. ‘‘ The 
closing of the Canal would have broken him. . . . What the 
situation demanded in August 1935 was a dash of the Duce’s 
own Machiavellism and a bold front in Great Britain’s hand- 
ling of him. . . . We could not have been better hated, 
abused and libelled had we closed the Suez Canal.” Even when 
the war had begun, sanctions, half-hearted as was their 
application, would, in her belief, have crippled Italy had the 
campaign lasted into a second winter. The Abyssinian 
collapse came sooner than anyone expected. “ Once more, 
good fortune was on the Duce’s side.” That the new empire 
will prove a liability rather than an asset is highly probable, 
for Abyssinia is one of the most indigestible morsels in the 
world. 

After describing a great crime in the first part of the book, 
the author passes to the internal consolidation of totalitarian 
rule. The chapters on the reconciliation with the Vatican are 
of particular interest. That each scored substantial gains is 
obvious, but Miss Baskerville believes that the layman had 
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the best of the bargain. “Having built up a Fascist state, 
Mussolini has aligned the policy of the Holy See with his 
own. .. . All through their relations he had his own way : 
with the terms of the Lateran Pact; later on he won the duel 
of wills over the interpretation of the agreements; and he 
won the dispute about the education of Italian youth. As 
years passed and the Pope felt the weight of old age, Mussolini 
had his way in other matters without a struggle. Notable 
among them was the attitude of the Holy See towards the 
invasion of Abyssinia. The Church’s policy was one of 
benevolent neutrality towards the invader.” Among the 
reasons for this development was the fact that Pius XI “is 
more of an Italian in the modern sense of the word than any 
of his predecessors.” 

The third and last part of the volume is devoted to Italy’s 
armaments and ambitions. How, asks our author, will 
Mussolini maintain himself on that pedestal of godhood ? 
The peace of Europe, she declares, depends to a great extent 
on the means he will devise to keep his laurels fresh. That the 
conquest of Abyssinia is the end of the story of Italian 
Imperialism she does not believe. “‘ When he holds out the 
olive branch to a war-weary world, his bayonets are there, 
glistening between the leaves. . . . Abyssinia is but the 
beginning. The Fascist Empire must extend along the shores 
of the Mediterranean and the Red Sea.” He is bent on making 
Italy a warrior nation. Fascists speak of “ our sea” and 
“our Malta.” The usefulness of a Fascist Spain for Mussolini 
is obvious. “‘ True the Anglo-Italian assurances bind him to 
maintain the territorial status quo in the Mediterranean. But 
they cannot bind him to refrain from a military alliance with 
General Franco at the end of the civil war.” 

The outlook was dark when this eloquent and remarkable 
book was written. It is darker still since the entry of Italy 
into the German-Japanese pact against Communism. Of the 
seven Great Powers of the world, four are satisfied with their 
possessions, three are not. The chief danger to peace to-day 
is that the three are more closely bound to one another than 
the four, that they are ruled by men who passionately believe 
in war as an instrument of national policy, and that the 
spectacle of successful aggression in China and Abyssinia 
encourages to further deeds of violence in due course. 


Ss Png: 
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Principal Cairns has published another important book, 
which is primarily addressed to young students, who are per- 
plexed and disturbed by the searching problems of the present 
time. His volume, entitled The Riddle of the World,* em- 
bodies the substance of lectures delivered some time ago for 
the Baird Trust in Scotland and for the Deems Lectureship 
in the United States. The substance of these courses of lectures 
has been worked over by the Principal’s more recent thought, 
and the result is given in what may be termed a compre- 
hensive exposition of the Christian faith as the only and the 
sufficient answer to the “ riddle” with which it deals. The 
problem is stated thus : 


On the one hand man has to try to explain the strange mystery 
that Nature seems to have produced a kind of being higher than 
herself whom she yet means completely to destroy ; on the other, 
he has to do his utmost, if he is to be true to what he knows to 
be the highest element in him, to “‘ overcome the world ” (p. 22). 


Contact with recent thought, particularly in the United 
States, has led Dr. Cairns to concentrate his argument on 
Humanism, and to show its inadequacy to the demands both 
of thought and life. His argument involves “ first of all the 
consideration of whether the underlying assumption of all the 
humanist writers, that science is the only pathway to Reality, 
is sound; and secondly, whether belief in God promotes 
quietism and apathy; and thirdly, whether the fact of evil 
is fatal to faith in God ” (p. 41). The book deals vigorously 
with this extensive, indeéd vast, programme from first to last. 
After a survey which, starting from the Human Situation, 
discusses among other subjects Humanism, Science and 
Religion, Natural Theology and Revelation, the author con- 
centrates upon the Hebrew solution and the substance of the 
Christian Faith. He reaches the final conclusion that “ we 
have light enough to be sure that a very great Wisdom and 
Power and Love is over all things, and to look forward with 
confident hope that the end will justify every step of the long 
road ” (p. 362). 

It is impossible within the limits of this short notice to 
deal with the immense range of subjects which Dr. Cairns 


“ The Riddle of the World. By D. S. Cairns, D.D, Student Christian Movement Press. 
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discusses. It must suffice to say that in this book, as in all his 
other works, the author displays sound and extensive scholar- 
ship, wide sympathies, and forceful reasoning. His argument 
is persuasive and in the main, to the present reviewer, con- 
vincing. The book has the merits and some of the drawbacks 
of a series of lectures. It is vivid in treatment and popular in 
form. Thus it is admirably fitted to appeal particularly to 
university students throughout the world. In addition to this, 
the work of so competent a thinker as Dr. Cairns merits the 
attention of more mature inquirers than those to whom it 
is primarily addressed. It is, therefore, a pleasurable duty to 
commend this book to the attention of all those whose minds 
are exercised upon the problems with which it deals. 


Jesuds 


FRONTIERS “OF AT Nae 


A few years ago a group of friends, which included the 
Swedish Minister in London, Mme Adila Fachiri, the violinist, 
and her sister, Miss Jelly d’Aranyi, began attempting to obtain 
messages from “ the Beyond.” The mechanism employed was 
a board with the letters of the alphabet on it, and a glass 
pointer lightly touched by members of the group, thirty 
persons at one time or another taking part: a record was 
kept of the letters touched and it was found that continuous 
messages were being spelt out. The messages claimed to come 
through without hindrance or distortion on the part of the 
subconscious minds of the operators, and to test this claim 
the operators were blindfolded and the order of the letters 
rearranged: this had no effect on the messages. Unfortu- 
nately it is not possible to eliminate the subconscious as easily 
as that. Even if the blindfolding were completely effective 
(which amateur blindfolding seldom is), it would not ex- 
clude telepathic knowledge of the position of the rearranged 
letters, or even direct clairvoyance, assuming that these 
faculties work with anything approaching the precision 
claimed by Dr. Rhine. 

It is too much to ask of any procedure that it should exclude 


*(1) Horizons of Immortality, a Quest for Reality. By Baron Erik Palmstierna. 
1937. Constable. (2) Personality Survives Death. By Lady Barrett. Foreword by 
Canon R. J. Campbell, D.D. Longmans. (3) New Frontiers of the Mind. By J. B. 
Rhine. Farrar & Rinehart, New York. Pp. 274. 
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the subconscious altogether. The student should be content 
if he can establish factors not reasonably attributable to the 
subconscious, of which the most impressive is the factor of 
distributed design appearing in the “ Cross-correspondences ” 
so elaborately studied by the Society for Psychical Research. 
Two other factors which carry weight are communication of 
verifiable facts outside the normal knowledge both of the 
sensitive and of the experimenting group, and a manifesta- 
tion of powers, musical, literary, artistic or whatever it may be, 
outside the normal range of the sensitive. Of the former type, 
Baron Palmstierna says that his group received numerous 
instances, which convinced him of the identity of the com- 
municators. The messages, however, expressly forbade him 
to publish evidence of this kind, with the exception of two 
cases in which information was conveyed relating to musical 
compositions, information stated to have been outside the 
knowledge, conscious or subconscious, of any of the group. 
Interesting as these two cases are, particularly that of the 
Bach Sonata, which has received less publicity than has 
attached itself to the Schumann Concerto, they form a narrow 
basis for a judgment as to the “ evidential” value of the 
messages. 

The greater part of the book, however, is taken up with 
messages of a theological or ethical kind, in which the nature 
of God, the problem of evil, the origin and destiny of the 
human soul are discussed. Descriptions of the spirit world are 
not uncommon in trance communications and automatic 
writings, and too often they are characterised by a parochial 
outlook, a reluctance to face problems and a materialism none 
the less fundamental because concealed behind an idealistic 
verbal facade. If the messages in Horizons of Immortality had 
been of this type, they would not, needless to say, have been 
put forward by Baron Palmstierna for our acceptance. They 
were produced to the accompaniment of a thorough-going 
cross-examination by a highly educated and intelligent group, 
and in consequence deserve careful consideration even by 
those who may hesitate to accept them as entirely free from 
coloration by the subconscious minds of the experimenters. 
“The revelations must stand on their own” as one of the 
messages says, and they will stand if they satisfy the intellect 
and soul of mankind, regardless of any question of sub- 
conscious influence. The central concept is that God knows 
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no evil, and is unconscious of it. This, while it may avoid 
some intellectual difficulties, will to many seem less ethically 
satisfying than the traditional Christian view. 

Lady Barrett’s book does not altogether tally with Baron 
Palmstierna’s in the view it gives of “the Beyond.” Sir 
William Barrett was a devout Christian, and the communica- 
tions purporting to come from him are in harmony with his 
beliefs. They were mainly received through the mediumship 
of Mrs. Leonard, the most remarkable medium of our time, 
and contain several striking instances of correct statements 
as to matters which it is very difficult to suppose were within 
the medium’s normal knowledge. Dr. Campbell, in his Fore- 
word, gives a brief but useful account of the development of 
Psychical Research, and of the courage and scientific curiosity 
which led Sir William to take a leading part in it from the 
earliest days. The charge of triviality, often brought against 
spiritualist ‘“‘ communications,” does not, as Dr. Campbell 
shows, hold with regard to Lady Barrett’s book. Many of the 
messages relate to developments in medical science, of im- 
mense practical value, if confirmed by subsequent research 
and experience, and thoroughly in keeping with the scientific 
interests of both Sir William and Lady Barrett. 

There will, however, always remain an element of doubt 
as to the origin of messages ostensibly coming from “ the 
Beyond,” so long as the reality and limits of such faculties 
of the living mind as telepathy and clairvoyance have not 
been clearly established. Hence the importance of the 
research that Dr. Rhine has been conducting into Extra- 
Sensory Perception. There has long been abundant evidence 
of spontaneous and unpredictable occurrences suggesting the 
existence of these faculties, and a less volume of experimental 
evidence, not always obtained under strict conditions, point- 
ing in the same direction ; but until recently the sort of evi- 
dence that impresses the average scientist has been lacking. 
Now, in the psychological department of a university, Dr. 
Rhine has produced positive results amenable to statistical 
analysis, results so much more striking than other experi- 
menters have obtained as to provoke doubts whether his 
technique was flawless. Cannot other Departments of Psy- 
chology spare the time to duplicate his experiments in order 
to solve this important problem? 


W. H. Satter. 
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F Lord Macmillan, in a lecture broadcast last year, maintained 

that every citizen should have a general conception of the 
legal system under which he lives.” The rules of English law 
are the unconscious expression of the national mind and 
exercise a powerful influence on the conduct and characters 
of the citizens. ‘“‘ Not a single day or hour of our lives,” he 
observed, “ is spent in which we do not benefit from the legal 
system.” In this collection of addresses and papers delivered 
to a wide variety of audiences, Lord Macmillan shows the 
extent to which law is related to other realms of thought. With 
a wealth of varied illustration and felicity of expression he 
examines its association with politics, religion, history, letters 
and language among other subjects, in a way to convert the 
most prejudiced mind, accustomed to regard the study of 
the law as a dismal and repellent pursuit. In the midst of the 
international complications of the present time it is particu- 
larly acceptable to have in this volume the Rede lecture, 
delivered three years ago, as it has a practical value in pro- 
viding a better understanding of the different points of view 
of the continental nations and the British peoples. As an 
advocate Lord Macmillan obtained a more than usually 
profound knowledge of Scots law, which, like the laws of the 
European countries, is based upon the Roman law. Since he 
came south as a Law Lord he has become one of the greatest 
exponents of the English system of law. No man living is ina 
better position to reconcile and interpret the two ways of 
thinking founded upon them. 

The English genius has always had a strong aversion for 
and distrust of theory and principle. The common law of 
England developed to meet the needs of the moment guided 
as far as possible by the appeal to previous experience. “ The 
two great systems of law which thus divide the civilised world 
between them, the system of code law and the system of case 
law, exemplify the two main types of mind, the type that 
searches for the principle and the type that proceeds on 
precedent.” These are, in fact, the two distinct ways of 
thinking which are having a considerable influence in world 
affairs at the present time. Lord Macmillan expresses the 
belief “that the failure of the multitude of international 


“ Law and Other Things. Cambridge University Press. 
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conferences of recent years to achieve the aims which we all 
profess to have in common is in no small degree due to the 
incompatibility of the ways of thinking of those who have 
participated in them.” It may be added that although the 
United States has remained outside many of these delibera- 
tions there has been a natural affinity to and sympathy with 
the British point of view as the United States and the British 
Empire have the same system of law as the basis of their 
national lives. The lecture is an example of the suggestive 
and illuminating reasoning which prevails throughout the 
volume so that the reader cannot fail to be grateful that this 
collection has been brought together. The publishers have 
done less than justice to their reputation and the value of the 
book by issuing it without an index. 


CoE yASB: 


THE DAUPHIN IN THE tear 


The problem of Louis-Charles, son of Louis XVI, has been 
treated afresh in The Dauphin by Mr. J. B. Morton, who is 
already known for his studies of the French Revolution in 
The Bastille Falls. He combines a vigorous and lucid style 
with a gift of dramatic presentation which conveys the full 
pathos of the little boy’s incarceration. Moreover, he has 
little doubt in his own conclusions, though faced by a mass of 
suspect evidence. His argument is thus largely based upon 
probabilities and most readers will be attracted by its force. 
As a piece of serious research, however, its value is reduced by 
the lack of a bibliography and of notes on the sources of many 
important statements of fact. 

At the age of seven-and-a-half Louis-Charles was im- 
prisoned in the Temple with his family, and in July 1793 was 
isolated from Marie-Antoinette and placed in charge of the 
notorious Antoine Simon. While the child was brutalised 
and coarsened, Mr. Morton considers that the cruelties have 
been greatly exaggerated. The Dauphin’s brother had died 
of consumption, and Louis-Charles himself, always delicate, 
had already shown signs of that disease in rounded shoulders 
and lengthening limbs. After Simon’s departure in January 
1794 seven months of solitary confinement under the most 
inhuman and filthy conditions ruined his constitution beyond 


“The Dauphin. By J. B. Morton. Longmans, 
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hope of repair. Mr. Morton rejects emphatically, as prompted 
by pity or self-interest, theories of escapes, including the many 
varieties of that in which a dumb imbecile child was substituted 
for Louis-Charles, who then escaped inside a dirty linen basket. 
All the probabilities, as the author shows, are against a rescue ; 
moreover, the child in his last days was recognised by doctors 
and others. He died in June 1795, and was buried in the com- 
mon grave, but according to the grave-digger’s widow, whose 
tale Mr. Morton accepts, her husband transferred the body 
to an individual grave. In the place indicated was found in 
1846 a coffin containing a skeleton of startling abnormality. 
The skull is that of a child, sawn as described by Dr. Pelletan 
in the autopsy ; and the long distended limbs are consistent, 
argues Mr. Morton, with the known incipient deformity of the 
Dauphin from his disease of intestinal tuberculosis. 

The number of pretenders have been variously estimated 
at between thirty and fifty; and of these Mr. Morton dis- 
cusses the careers and contentions of four principal claimants, 
namely Hervagault, Bruneau, Richemont, and Naundorff. 
The reader will be especially impressed by the gullibility of 
even educated people where the wish is father to the 
thought. 


trib ALS EST ALES 


Dr. Oakeley’s indictment of the false state should be widely 
read as a preservative against current illusions ; and is the 
more effective for its brevity—about two hundred pages of 
large print. The author’s learning and philosophy are inspired 
by intense concern for the sufferings and fate of contem- 
poraries, who insist on identifying their nation with one of 
its functions, namely the state; and in attributing to that 
state the human values of the nation. But such values, she 
argues, cannot be shared by an agency which exists primarily 
to maintain order within the community and defend it from 
external danger. It was the enduring nation rather than the 
contemporary organisation of the state which Burke, despite 
his use of the latter term, eulogised as a partnership ” between 
those who are living, those who are dead, and those who are 
to be born,” and without which certain personal values cannot 


* The False State. By Hilda D. Oakeley, M.A., D.Lit. Williams & Norgate Ltd. 
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be realised. Yet the state, owing to historic, mystic and 
theoretic associations, has come to be regarded as a distinct 
entity, “ an unquestionable and impeccable power ”’ to which 
other aspects of the nation’s life are subordinated. “ Seized 
as weapons to fight with,” philosophic principles “ appear 
as it were with their heads off ” ; and at the point when Hegel 
no longer spoke as a pure philosopher, he has influenced the 
makers of history. Governments are assumed to derive 
authority from the state rather than from members of the 
community, with the result that men who control govern- 
ments invoke their power conception of the sovereign state 
for ends not consciously willed by the majority. The state, 
indeed, in Mussolini’s view moulds the nation. ‘ All in the 
state, nothing outside the state, nothing against the state.” 
Nor is a current idea of the nation less erroneous. Hitler, by 
insisting on race as the basis of nationality in contradiction 
to historic facts, is leading Germany back “ towards a tribal 
organisation of peoples, from which their ascent through 
long ages has been concomitant with the advance of 
civilisation.” 

We, too, in Britain, the author contends, being impressed 
by the failure of other agencies to establish universal justice, 
are inclined to regard the state as morally competent to do so, 
and to plan for “ mass man” instead of humanity like our 
nineteenth-century forefathers. She regards Mr. and Mrs. 
Webb’s interpretation of Soviet Communism as a classic 
revelation of belief in state-compelled reorganisation as 
opposed to that inspired by free persons, and convincingly 
exposes their illusions and inconsistencies. But she hardly 
allows for the necessity of mass planning under modern con- 
ditions and is unduly alarmed at the spectre of “‘ mass man.” 
He exists on paper and in the imagination of dictators and 
intellectuals. Administrators have to assume an average 
which they know will be modified or corrected by those who 
apply their schemes; and dictators cannot overcome their 
fear of individuals who do not conform to mass concepts. 
Dr. Oakeley concludes that a regenerated idea of freedom is our 
hope, which includes the economic aspect ; and predicts that 
it will be attained by suffering. One thing seems certain that 
regenerators, as on previous occasions, will confound human 
planning. 


Die ats 
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Marshal Badoglio’s own account of the Abyssinian Cam- 
paign, which was published in Italy a year ago, has now 
appeared in an English translation. The volume has been 
lavishly produced with elaborate maps, facsimile documents 
and a series of panoramic photographs which well illustrate 
the great difficulties of the terrain. The narrative not only 
describes in terse and lucid language the main outline and 
essential facts of the war “as observed from a lofty stand- 
point,” but also discloses, step by step, the mind of the 
commander and his appraisement of the enemy position. It 
is thus of particular value in appreciating the general strategy 
of the operations. 

The Italian objectives were “ the utter destruction of the 
Abyssinian armed forces and the complete conquest of 
Ethiopia.”” Numerous acts of Abyssinian aggression, culminat- 
in the Wal-Wal incident, rendered an offensive war imperative 
as the only sure method of defence. The patent falsity of this 
excuse has, of course, been acknowledged in Marshal de 
Bono’s remarkable exposure duno XIIII. In a campaign 
where speed was a principal consideration, Marshal Badoglio 
sought to crush by overwhelming odds the enemy arrayed in 
mass formation. After three months of preparation, during 
which an Abyssinian offensive in the Tembien was repulsed, 
the Italians resumed the initiative and by a brilliant strategi- 
cal movement destroyed in turn three of the four Abyssinian 
armies. Four weeks later, on March 31st, 1936, the Emperor 
deliberately offered battle with his remaining forces north of 
Lake Ashangi, and was decisively beaten. Thus lay open and 
undefended the road to Addis Ababa, reached with remark- 
able rapidity on May 5th. aonwie 

That Marshal Badoglio succeeded so quickly in his aims 
was due not only to immense superiority and strategic 
vision, but, as he readily admits, to the inefficiency of the 
Abyssinian command, The inability of the Emperor to con- 
trol and co-ordinate the movements and tactics of his 
subordinate generals is apparent from the intercepted tele- 
grams which are not the least interesting features of this book. 
- Marshal Badoglio has praise for the mobility and fighting 
spirit of the Abyssinian army although “ there was nothing 


* The War in Abyssinia. By Pietro Badoglio. Methuen. 
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civilised or modern about it but an outward semblance in 
certain respects.” The war was won with “ a relative ease,” 
and by the co-ordination of all the armed formations. He 
stresses the value of the artillery and especially of the air 
force which was virtually unopposed in the ruthless task of 
dispersing and decimating fleeing fugitives. The use of gas is 
not mentioned. As a piece of organisation the whole course 
of the Italian effort demands close study ; not less because 


feeble opposition enabled it to function with text-book 
precision. 


SPAIN DOMINANT.* 


This book should prove indispensable to students of Spanish 
history. It amply fulfils the aims set forth in the preface, 
being readable, impartial, comprehensive, and based on facts 
established by research. The sixteenth century saw Spain at 
the zenith of her power, and ascendancy in Europe; the 
opening of the seventeenth witnessed her political decadence, 
so that the description “‘ golden ”’ would, as Mr. Trevor Davies 
admits, not apply to the reign of Philip III but for its mag- 
nificent literary production. He traces the building up of the 
great edifice on the foundations laid by Isabella ; the gradual 
unification of the Peninsula, its political and economic prob- 
lems, its times of revolt, the activities of the Inquisition, the 
treatment of Moors and Jews. Externally, the relations of 
Spain with other Powers are discussed, and a special study is 
made of trade with America, the vast imports of bullion, and 
their effect on home industries. Spain’s economic decay is 
shown not to have been, as often stated, the result of the 
expulsion of the Moriscos under Philip III. Several other 
common misconceptions are removed, such, for example, as 
that the Armada set forth in a mood of overweening confi- 
dence, or that Don Carlos was a romantic, persecuted figure. 
Not the least interesting chapter is that describing Philip II 
as man and statesman. The account given of the Inquisition 
and the Index Expurgatorius is judicial, and merits considera- 
tion. The former, it is pointed out, “ was quite distinct from 
the Papal Inquisition of the Middle Ages,” having been 
founded in 1478 to ensure “ racial purity and religious ortho- 
doxy ” ; it was a tremendous force in the hands of the Crown 

“ The Golden Century of Spain. By R. Trevor Davies. Macmillan. 1937. 
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rather than of the Pope. But, when all that can be said in its 
defence has been fairly stated, as it is here, nothing can annul 
the fact of the universal execration in which the Inquisition 
has ever been held. 

This “ golden century ” is for Spain the age of outstanding 
figures in religion and literature, of St. Teresa and Cervantes, 
to name but two: the enduring influence of mysticism on 
Spanish life and thought is emphasised in these pages. It had 
its great captains too; Don John’s spectacular victory at 
Lepanto (1571) established, as our author reminds us, the con- 
trol of the Mediterranean by Christian fleets. Though the 
seventeenth century is the “ golden” one for Spanish art, 
native painters flourished during the period under review 
(e.g. the elder Ribalta and elder Herrera), to say nothing of 
the immigrant El] Greco, who was working as painter and 
architect at Toledo from about 1577. It is rather surprising, 
therefore, to find art omitted (save for a cursory allusion) in 
such a very complete survey. The bibliography, illustrations 
and plans enhance the value of this attractive book. 


EB. Geb: 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


The general public’s desire for sound historical writing has been well 
demonstrated in Professor G. M. Trevelyan’s History of England which 
has gone through ten impressions since its first publication in 1926. 
The history concluded with the death of Queen Victoria, and now in a 
second revised edition* Professor Trevelyan has added four additional 
chapters which continue the narrative down to the Treaty of Versailles 
and include some reflections on post-war developments. Some forty 
pages contain a brief, balanced and objective review of leading events 
and trends in domestic, imperial and foreign affairs. In a special chapter 
devoted to the latter, Grey’s work for European appeasement and his 
final efforts for the retention of peace are sympathetically appreciated. 
To the question whether Grey should, or could, have threatened Ger- 
many earlier with British intervention, Professor Trevelyan replies that 
it was “ utterly impossible.” “ Half the Cabinet, headed by Mr. Lloyd 
George, was neutralist.” The latter’s own view of the position, as con- 
tained in his Memoirs, may well be recalled. He declares that while 
Cabinet ministers were divided hopelessly upon participation in a purely 
Austro-German conflict against Russia and France, they were all agreed, 


* Longmans. 
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with the conceivable exceptions of Lord Morley and John Burns, that 
British intervention must follow a breach of Belgian neutrality. Mr. 
Lloyd George thus blames Grey for not having proposed in Cabinet 
much earlier a British declaration to that effect. In discussing the 
Peace Treaties, Professor Trevelyan compares “the wisely generous 
treatment of France in 1815” with the vindictive treatment of 
Germany and is also particularly critical of post-war French policy 
in provoking the rise of Hitler. 


* * % * * 


The Country Year,* by Eric Parker, describes the changing scene 
from the view-point of a fishing, shooting, hunting, deer-stalking 
country gentleman. Under each month there are about a dozen 
entries, often of no more than a page and a half in length, whose 
titles will serve to indicate the character of the book. In March we have, 
for instance, Penning the Pheasants, Baying the Master and Jay 
Pirates ; in August, In the Grouse Butt, Village Cricket and Naming 
the Dragonflies; in December, Footprints in the Snow and Shortest 
Days. Finally, there is a Vision of Summer—plans for an extension to 
the author’s garden. There is an interesting photograph of snipe 
feeding. The book is written in Mr. Eric Parker’s pleasant style. 


* % * * * 


Mr. H. W. Tilman’s book, The Ascent of Nanda Devi,{ is the modest 
story of a great climb quietly planned and successfully accomplished by 
a party of eight British and American mountaineers. Nanda Devi, in 
the Himalayas, the highest peak in the Empire, rises to 25,645 feet. It 
was conquered for the first time on August 29th, 1936, after a climb of 
twenty-five days from the Base Camp. It was the fitting climax to 
remarkable team work and determination in the face of great obstacles. 
The collapse of their Sherpa porters which obliged the party to carry their 
own camps, increased the difficulties incurred by illness and exceptionally 
severe blizzards. It is a remarkable tribute to their perseverance that 
the author and Mr. N. E. Odell were able to reach the summit. The 
inherent interest of this unassuming narrative is increased by the 


opening chapters upon the mythological, historical and geographical 
background of the locality. 


* * * * * 


In The Challenge of the North-West Frontier, Mr. C. F. Andrews 
discusses the difficult question of the bombing of the Pathan villages 
by our English army. He gives a very fair account of the arguments 
in favour of this method of subduing wild tribesmen, and of the mitiga- 
tion in practice, such as giving twenty-four hours’ notice. But, in view 
of all the horrors that have since developed from bombing from the air, 
the power of Great Britain has been weakened by this bad example, 

* Seeley Service. { Cambridge University Press, { Allen & Unwin. 
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and isn’t it time we gave it up deliberately and tried some other 
method? In view of our international prestige, is it worth while ? 
Mr. Andrews advocates “ not the sudden abandonment of all precau- 
tions against raids, but rather the transformation of the purely military 
regime for one wherein the benefits of civilised government play an 
ever-increasing part. Economic development and the provision of 
medical relief, along with attempts at education. . . .” It is a stimu- 
lating suggestion and a real challenge to our civilisation. It is supported 
by a consideration of the non-violence of the Hindus and the Brother- 
hood of Islam. Other questions taken up in the book are the main- 
tenance of the huge army in North-West India, which Mr. Andrews 
considers not only unnecessary, but provocative, the continued 
administration from London of Defence and Foreign Affairs, which 
he thinks Indians are quite competent to manage for themselves, 
and which withholds all hope of independence for the Government of 
India. It is a thought-provoking little book, and very apt at this mo- 
ment of national self-questioning. 
* * * * * 


Mr. Eric Taverner writes on unaccustomed ground in These Germans* 
which is none the less a most pleasant piece of writing, composed in his 
homely and informal style. His book is in large measure a description 
of towns and countryside, of people and their ways, met with on a 
motor tour from Wiesbaden to Copenhagen and back in the summer of 
1936. It will find a ready, responsive echo especially from those who 
have recently enjoyed a holiday in Germany. Mr. Taverner also takes 
the opportunity of writing his impressions of conditions and the trends 
of opinion gleaned on this and other occasions. He is appreciative in 
general of the Nazi régime and is favourably struck by improvements 
in social conditions, such as reduced unemployment and a higher 
standard of living, and by the united and confident spirit of the new 
Germany. Public opinion, however, so far as it is ascertainable when 
spies are everywhere, is ill-disposed towards the excesses of anti- 
semitic persecution. No mention is made of the religious issue. English 
friendship is sincerely sought for, Italy being regarded simply as “ an 
ephemeral friend.” Mr. Taverner insists that Germany is fundamentally 
pacific, rearming as an answer to Franco-Russian encirclement. 

* * * * * 


The Village Carpenter} is at once a delightful and a valuable book by 
a master carpenter, Mr. Walter Rose, who belongs to a Buckingham- 
shire family of village craftsmen. In the course of a homely and vivid 
narrative that never lags, Mr. Rose recalls the family business, with its 
manifold functions in the rural economy, just before the general 
intrusion of machinery and factory-made goods during the later 
Victorian period. This volume will be valued as a first-hand record of 


* Seeley, Service. + Cambridge University Press. 
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types of work and methods which have now passed away ; and will be 
enjoyed equally as the reminiscences of one who has the profound 
faith and equanimity of the true craftsman. Mr. Rose is not too 
despondent of the future ; rather he welcomes the machine so far as it 
removes routine drudgery and permits of more time for creative work 
for which, he believes, there is a growing demand. Mention must be 
made of the excellent illustrations. 
* * * * * 


Cesar Augustus* by Mr. Bernard Allen, contains a short biography of 
the great Princeps, the bimillenary of whose birth is now being cele- 
brated. It has been written with care in a light and direct style which 
will appeal to “ the British people at large ” for whom it is designed. 
The extensive bibliography indicates the author’s wide acquaintance 
with modern scholarship, including that in the recent Volume X of the 
Cambridge Ancient History on the Augustan Empire. Mr. Allen, how- 
ever, retains a certain independence of approach, as for example in his 
view of Cleopatra’s attitude to Antony. He can also gloss over difficult 
unsolved questions, such as the nature of the legal powers vested in 
Augustus in the settlement of 23 B.c. His estimate of the Princeps’ 
character and qualities runs through the narrative, special stress being 
laid upon the influence of Julius Cesar’s memory. Half the volume is 
devoted to the years of struggle terminating in the victory of Actium, 
and the remainder deals largely with dynastic, political and military 
events of the reign. Mr. Allen has given us a useful biographical sketch, 
but it is not to be regarded as providing a general and balanced appreci- 
ation of the Augustan achievement when so little space is devoted to 
constitutional, administrative and, particularly, economic developments. 


. Macmillan. 
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CHANGING 
PLACES 


Will you try, in imagination, to change 
places with a poor family this Christ- 
mas, and think of yourself and your 
own family with no traditional Christ- 
mas fare or festivities: with no com- 
forting fire, no bulging, mysterious 
stockings for your little ones, no staying 
up late, no toys? It will be difficult, 
but please try. 


Then, remember that many 
thousands of poor families 
will have just such a Christ- 
mas unless .. . and this is 
the important point ... you 
will share your festivities 
with them. 


£5 would give a Christmas Parcel 
each to ten poor families. But if you 
cannot do as much as you would like, 
ten shillings would give one poor 
family a parcel. 


Please sent a gift now to Preb. Carlile, 
C.H., D.D., 55 Bryanston Street, 
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RANSPORT IN WA 

The critical importance of transport 
| modern warfare is revealed in the Hist 
of “ TRANSPORTATION ON THE WESTERN FRO 
1914-1918 ” prepared by the Historical Sectio: 
the Committee of Imperial Defence. This fasci: 
ing story describes in detail the struggle to pro 
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